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I HAYS been repeatedly requested by several apothecaries^ 
wbo have followed with advantage the method for the detec- 
tion of arsenic in chemipo-legal examinations, as laid down- in 
my "Hand-book of Chemistry," to furnish them with a 
similar method for the detection of other poisons. In pre- 
paring the chapter " On the Detection of Arsenic," for the 
last edition of my " Hand-book of Chemistry," I resolved to 
comply with their wishes, and it is thus that this manual of 
chemico-legal analysis originated; the chapter " On the Detec- 
tion of Arsenic," is a reprint from the ** Hand-book." 

All the methods contained in this manual have been tried 
in my laboratory ; they are written down from personal expe- 
rience and, I think, are deserving of confidence on that 
account. In the investigations on the detection of the 
organic poisons, I have had the valuable assistance of Mr. 
Yon Plillnitz, to whom I beg to express my sincere thanks. 

Though this manual is originally desigaed only for the use 
of such, who are in the habit of working after a special rule, 
still, I think, it will not be an unwelcome companion to those 
who prefer to be led by their own judgment, and who are, 
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perhaps, able to use better methods in the sfead of those 
given by me ; it takes then, at least, the place of a pro memo- 
ria. The manual may also prove useful in chemical labora- 
tories as a guide to the student, and a careful perusal of its 
contents will undoubtedly be very beneficial to physicians, 
district-attorneys, lawyers and judges. 

In judging of this little work, I beg the reader to bear in 
mind that it pretends to no more than to be simply a chemical 
manual. 

Otto. 

BBunwiOK, JoMuarv 186S. 
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Thb best apology which I am able to offer for having pre- 
pared an American edition of Professor Otto's work, lies in 
the high scientific position of its author, and in its peculiar, 
systematic arrangement. The numerous works on medical 
jurisprudence, contain all more or less accurate methods for 
the detection of the different poisons, but arranged in such a 
manner that they are only applicable when the nature of the 
poison is known beforehand; in other words, they contain 
only methods by which any certain poison may be found, but 
not a systematic method which will lead to the detection of 
any poison. Professor Otto has endeavored to bring the 
whole into a general system, and to establish a mode of 
procedure resembling that used in qualitative chemical ana- 
lysis, so that the nature of the poison may be ascertained 
without any previous knowledge. A short eaposi of the 
general method is given p. 171. I have several times had occa- 

sion to subject Professor Otto's system to a practical test, and 

tii 
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cannot but ackno^eledge its superior usefulness. If all the 
precautions which are mentioned in their proper place, are 
dulj observed, the analyst will certainly obtain very satis&e- 
tory results. 

The few additions which I have thought proper to intro- 
duce, are inclosed in brackets. The more important of these 
occur in the chapter ^ On the Detection of Hydrocyanic 
Acid," which has -been ext^ded to about double its original 
size, and in the chapter **0n the Detection of Poisonous 
Alkaloids," to which I have added the reactions of several 
alkaloids not mentioned in the German original, and 
the important physiological tests for strychnine. The chap- 
ter " On the Detection of Oxalic Acid," is entirely new. 

I have to apologize for the omission of some notes, relating 
to cases which have Come under the observation of the 
author. While doing so I intended to furnish an appendix, 
containing a collection of the most famous foreign and 
all those American cases whioh offer any interest to the legal 
chemist ; but want of time to bring the necessary material 
together, and the duties of a laborious professorship, have pre- 
vented' me from carrying this plan into effect at present. 

Wm.* Eldsbhorst. 

Tbot, New Jork, 42>r<{, 1867. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE DETEOnON OF ABSSNIC. 

§ 1. Absbnio belongs to the class of irritant poisons. 
Of all the members of this group, which embraces the 
compounds of the metals, it is for the medical jurist 
the most important. Arsenic and its compounds are 
more frequently chosen for the purpose of commit- 
ting both suicide and murder than any other poison. 
Out of 643 cases of fatal pohoning, brought before 
the coroners of England, during the years 1837 and 
1838, 186 were due to arsenic. — {Ohriatison,) In 
France, 616 accusations for poisoning were brought 
before the courts, from 1826 to 1845 ; of these nearly 
two-thirds were for poisoning with arsenic ; for the 
years 1841 to 1844 the total number of cases was 201 ; 
137 out of which were for poisoning with arsenic. — 
{Flandin.) 

J* 9 



10 THK DKTKCnON OF POISONS. 

The most usual shape in which this poison is ad- 
ministered is in that of arsenious acid, or white 
arsenic. But cases of poisoning with fly-powder, 
with arsenite of copper, arsenite of potassa, arsenic 
acid, the various sulphides of arsenic, and other 
compounds are, also, of frequent occurrence. In 
whatever form the arsenic may have been given, the 
general analytical process is the same ; and it is only 
in case particles of the poison should be detected 
unchanged in the stomach or the intestines, that the 
performance of some special reactions might be re- 
quired. These are fully described below (§ 4 to 7), 
for the most frequently occurring compounds. 

§ 2. The first thing in beginning a legal analysis 
is, to convince one's self that the re-agents are per- 
fectly free from arsenic. The barest possibility of 
this not being the case is sufficient to make a thor- 
ough examination, and, if required, purification ne- 
cessary.* 



* The puritj of the hydrochloric acid which, in the process for the 
detection of arsenic and the metals in general, is often used in con- 
siderable quantities (several pounds being sometimes required), should 
more especially be attended to. The acid should be treated with 
sulphureted hydrogen, for there is no other way. to remove those 
traces of arsenic which are, perhaps, never wanting, but which be- 
come only evident in operating on large quantities. Four pounds of 
crude hydrochloric acid, which I use in my laboratory, for the pre- 
paration of pure acid, and which passes generally for being free from 
arsenic, afforded, on being diluted with an equal volume of water, 
and treated with sulphureted hydrogen, a deposit in which the 
presence of arsenic could be distinctly shown by Marsh's test. For 
the purpose of legal investigations it is very convenient to keep on 
hand a quantity of acid that has been purified by sulphureted hydro- 
gen ; it is sufficiently concentrated. 

[Zinc and sulphuric acid frequently contain arsenic, sometimes in 
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The fact of these operations having been performed 
should be mentioned in the report (see below). 

§ 3. In considering the process followed in the 
chemical examination, it is most convenient to 
assume three different cases, as pointed out by 
Wohler : 

I. The arsenious acid is found in the solid state in 
the contents of the stomach and intestines, or in the 
vomited matters. 

n. The poison is intimately and invisibly mixed 
with, or dissolved in, the contents, etc., and can, 
therefore, no longer be found or separated by me- 
chanical means, in the solid state. 

III. The stomach and intestines are empty, or no 
arsenic can be detected in them, since it has already 

considerable quantity. Zinc is scarcely ever free of a trace of arse- 
nic, but I never experienced any difficulty in obtaining zinc so pure 
as to exhibit not a trace of arsenic, by Marshes method. Jacquelain 
could not detect an atom in any French specimen of zinc, or its car« 
bonate or silicated oxide, as met with in commerce. — (Journal de 
Ghimie med. 1842.) Brett satisfied himself that no British or foreign 
zinc he could obtain indicated the presence of arsenic by a process 
capable of detecting one 5000th of that metal in zinc. (London Philo- 
sophical Journal, 1842.) Sch^uffele found in one kilogramme of 

French zinc 0.00426 gram arsenic. 

Silesian zinc 0.00097 " " 

Zinc of Vielle-Montagne . . . 0.00062 " **" 
Zinc of Corfali ...... 0.00005 " " 

(Joum. de Chimie m6d, 8 Ser. T. VI). 

The amount of arsenic in common sulphuric acid is often very great. 
Cameron found about an ounce of crystallized arsenious acid depos- 
ited, after long standing, from eight pounds of sulphuric acid. (Chem. 
Gazette, 1856.) The acid sold as pure, in commerce, I found, by my 
experiments, to be sufficiently free from arsenic to be be used in Marsh's 
process. In § 18 the method of testing zinc and sulphuric acid for 
its purity is described.] 
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been absorbed into the mass of the blood, or into the 
substance of the different organs. 

The most characteristic reactions by which arseni- 
ons acid may be recognized, will be given below; 
and the question, '' Is the substance under examina- 
tion white arsenic?" is easily answered, when the 
poison is found in the solid state. But, if poisoned 
food, or contents of the stomach, etc., or vomited 
matters, blood, urine, or entire organs, ex. gr., liver, 
spleen, are to be examined, it becomes much more 
difficult, owing to the presence of organic matter and 
foreign salts, which cause several of the reactions to 
become indistinct ; and it is for such cases, principally, 
that the various methods for the detection of arsenic, 
in legal investigations, are given. In such cases 
particular attention should be paid to the resem- 
blance of antimony and arsenic, because tartar emetic 
is frequently administered to produce vomiting when 
poisoning is suspected. 

The famous trial of Madame Lafarge has given 
occasion to a careful revision, within the last few 
years, of all the various methods for the detection of 
arseilic. The result of this revision has led to the 
conclusion, that the experienced and careful chemist 
can attain his end by various ways with equal cer- 
tainty. But it is only the experienced and careful 
chemist, and no other person, wlio should be trusted 
with a legal investigation of this kind ; for it is not 
sufficient that a man knows hav) the thing is done, 
he should also be able to do it, and that on the most 
approved principles, and with experienced hands. 
In many cases, the detection of arsenic is a very easy 
matter; but, if the poison exists in very minute 
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quantities, it is only with a great deal of care and 
circumspection that the analyst will be able to prove 
its presence conclusively. To make the examination 
as much as possible independent of the individual 
qualifications and amount of chemical knowledge of 
the analyst, is the principal object of these pages. 
They are not intended for the chemist by profession, 
and to him they are only in so far of value as they 
contain a compilation of all that has been published 
on the subject.* 
§ 4. White arsenic being but with diflSculty soluble5t 

* The literary material on this subject is eonsiderable. Among the 
recent pablications the more important ones are the following : 

Das forensisch-gerichtliche Yerfahren bei einer Arsenikvergifl- 
nng, von F. Wohler und E. ▼. Siebold. Berlin, 1847 ; a yery excel- 
lent pamphlet. Uber ein neues Yerfahren zur Ausmittelung and 
quantitativen Bestimmung des Arsens bei YergiftungsfUUen, von Dr. 
R. Fresenius und Dr. L. v. Babo (Annalen der Ghemie und Pharm. 
Bd 49 p. 287). Das Arsenik, seine Erkennung, etc , von Duflos und 
Hirsch, Breslau 1842. Hand-book of inorganic analysis, by F. Woh- 
ler; edited by A. W. Hofinann, London 1854; and the treatises on 
analytical chemistry, by H. Rose, R. Fresenius, etc. A treatise on 
poisons, by R. Ghristison, M. D. ; American edition, PhiL 1846. 
Traite des poisons, par Ch. Flandin. Yol. I. Paris 1846. Traits de 
Toxicologic, par M. Orfila. 6 ed. Paris 1862. Die gerichtliche Ghemie, 
von F. G. Schneider. Wien 1852 ; and the different works on medi- 
cal jurisprudence. 

[f The solubility of arsenious acid is a point of some medico-legal 
importance. It is different in the two modifications in which this 
acid occurs. According to Otiibourt 



* 

100 parts of water contain : 

Solntion saturated at 16* 0. . . 

Solatlon saturated at 100' 0. . . 

Solution saturated at 100' 0. after 

cooling and resting for 2 days, 


Of the opaqna 
modlfleatiaa. 


Of the tranmrtDt 
modlfleaUoa. 


1.86 
11.47 

S.90 


0.06 
0.68 

1.78 



Alfred Taylor observed that water, boiling gently for an hour, dis' 
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14 THE DETEOnOK OF POISONS. 

the attention of the analyst onght first to be directed 
towards finding small fragments of it in the stomach, 
and especially in those parts which are reddened by 
infiammation, in the food, the contents, etc. The 
food, the contents, the vomited matters, etc., are 
placed in a spacions glass jar, or beaker glass, dis- 
tilled water poured on it, and the whole well stirred 
for some time ; by this process the grains of arsenious 
acid are cleaned, and settle to the bottom of the 
vessel on account of their considerable density. The 
grains are easily recognized, and carefully picked 
out with a forceps, after having poured off the 
supernatant liquid. 

To prove that the white grains, thus obtained, 
really are arsenious acid, the following experiments 
are made : 

A particle of the substance is placed in the lower 

fig.i. 




and very narrow part of a glass tube, of the shape 

solved 8.15 per cent, of the opaque modification, and, on cooling and 
resting for 8 days, retained 1.7 ; that, with yiolent ebullition for an 
hour, it took up 4.68, and retained 2.47 on cooling and resting for 8 
days ; and that a saturated boiling solution of the transparent modifi- 
cations contained 4.6 or 4.75 per cent, and on cooling and resting for 
2 days retained 1.87 or 1.84. 

The presence of organic principles appears to impair its solubility 
Christison found that a cup of tea, left beside the fire at a tempera- 
ture of 200^ F. for half an hour upon 2 grains of the acid, does not 
entirely take up even that small quantity. These observations 
account for the fact, that frequently little or no arsenic is found in 
the fluid contents of the stomach, after an exhibition of the poison 
in the solid state.] 
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shown in Fig. 1 ; immediately above, and also in 
the narrow part of tlie tube, is placed a thin splinter of 
freshly ignited charcoal. This part of the tube is 
now held horizontally in the very small flame of 
a common spirit lamp, in such a manner that the 
spot where the arsenious acid is placed may remain 
beyond the flame. When the charcoal is heated to 
redness, the open end of the tube is raised higher 
and higher, so that the tube becomes more and more 
inclined, until the spot where the arsenious acid is 
placed is also touched by the flame. K the particle 
was arsenious acid, it vaporizes; the vapor on its 
passage over the red hot charcoal is decomposed, 
and metallic arsenic is deposited beyond the char- 
coal, in the form of a black, or brownish-black, lus- 
trous ring (arsenic mirror), as is illustrated by Fig. 2. 
» 

Fig. 2. 




By applying heat, this incrustation of metalh'c 
arsenic vaporizes, becomes oxidized, and condenses 
in the wider part of the tube to a sublimate of 
arsenious acid, consisting of minute, lustrous crystals 
which, when seen with a lens or a microscope, 
appear as distinct octahedrons. The tube presents 
the appearance as shown in Fig. 3. 

Pig. 8. 



aBWsn'?'" 




If the narrow part of the tube below the arsenic 
mirror is cut off, and the spot where the incrustation 
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is sitnated heated, by holding this end of the tabe, 
slightly inclined upwards, into a small alcohol flame, 
a bluish white coloration of the flame will be 
observed where the arsenic vapor enters the flame, 
and the characteristic alliaceoQS odor is distinctly 
perceived on quickly approaching the tube to the 
nose. 

The successful process of reduction, the odor of the 
vaporized arsenic mirror, and its conversion into 
a white crystalline sublimate, are sufficient proofs 
that the white substance under trial coneiats of arse* 
nious acid. 

§ 5. K several grains of arsenious acid have been 
collected, another experiment of reduction should be 
made, and the tube with the mirror handed over, 
together with the written report, to the proper 
authorities, as a corpus delicti; the remaining grains 
are used for other experiments : 

A pai'ticle is introduced into a glass tube sealed at 
one end, some dry acetate of soda, or potassa, added, 
and heat applied, when the indescribably offensive 
and characteristic odor of alkarsin (oxide of kakodyl) 
should be evolved. 

One or more fragments are finely powdered in a 
small agate mortar, the powder dissolved in boiling 
water, and the solution mixed with a few drops of a 
solution of nitrate of silver ; some very dilute caustic 
ammonia is then added, drop by drop, or by means 
of a glass rod, when the characteristic yellow preci- 
pitate of. arsenite of silver will be produced. 

The watery solution is acidulated with a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid, and some freshly pre- 
pared and strong sulphureted hydrogen water 
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added, when a yellow precipitate of siilplini*et of 
arsenic should be produced. 

A fragment is heated in a test-tube with some 
nitric acid, to form arsenic acid; a few drops of 
nitrate of silver, and, afterwards, dilute ammonia, 
drop by drop, are added, when the reddish brown 
precipitate of arsenate of silver should be produced. 

A fragment is converted into arsenic acid, as 
before, and the solution over-saturated with ammo- 
nia ; a solution of chloride of anunonium, and, after- 
wards, a solution of sulphate of magnesia is added, 
when a crystalline precipitate of arsenate ofmagne- 
sia-ammo3a is thrown down, if the substance uSer 
examination was arsenious acid. 

A fragment is used to form arseneted hydrogen, 
after the manner explained below. 

§ 6. In examining the matter under examination for 
the presence of solid arsenious acid, proper regard 
should at the same time be paid to the presence of 
metallic arsenic, since the latter, known also under 
the name of *' fly powder," is as easily accessible to 
the public as white arsenic ; it also possesses poison- 
ous properties, and may, and indeed has been, 
employed for the purpose of poisoning; it always 
contains some arsenious acid. 

The fly powder is found in the shape of small 
black, or brownish black, lustrous, heavy scales or 
grains, the nature of which is as readily ascertained 
as that of arsenious acid. Heated in a glass tube 
.(Fig. 1) alone, it yields an arsenic mirror. Thrown 
on incandescent charcoal, it evolves the characteristic 
alliaceous odor. — The powder, when heated with 
nitric acid, yields, with evolution of nitrous acid 
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vapor, a solution of arsenic acid (or of arsenions acid 
if the heat was not kept up for a sufficiently long 
time, or not sufficient nitric acid added) ; the liquid is 
carefully neutralized with ammonia, and then a few 
drops of nitrate of silver added, a reddish brown 
(eventually a yellow) precipitate is produced ; after 
oversaturation with ammonia, a solution of sulphate 
of magnesia, containing chloride of ammonium, pro- 
duces a white crystalline precipitate of arsenate of 
magnesia-ammonia; and an addition of sulphureted 
hydrogen water produces, immediately or after some 
time, and especially on gently heating, a yellow pre- 
cipitate of sulphuret of arsenic. 

[§ 7. If a sulphide of arsenic has been administered, 
the examination of the contents of the stomach and 
intestines may yield some fragments of this sub- 
stance. The bisulphide of arsenic, or redlga/r^ is of a 
bright red, or orange yellow color, resinous lustre, 
and very brittle. The tersulphide, or orpiment^ is a 
golden yellow crystalline substance. Both are vola- 
tile ; heated in a glass tube closed at one end, they 
afford sublimates of different color ; sometimes three 
sublimates are produced, the most volatile one being 
of a yellow, the next of a red, and the least volatile 
of a black color. They are insoluble in water, only 
slightly affected by acids, but soluble in ammonia ; 
on. adding an acid to the ammoniacal solution, the 
sulphide is re-precipitated. Their nature is most 
satisfactorily and indubitably ascertained by subject- 
ing a fragment to the treatment described in § 13, 
and testing the resulting liquid after Marsh's method. 

Fragments of ScheeU^a green (arsenite of copper), 
or other arsenites which may have been found in the 
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stomach, are most xjonveniently treated with a mix- 
ture of cyanide of potassium and carbonate of soda, 
as described in § 25.] 

§ 8. K arsenious acid or fly-powder cannot be found 
in the soKd state, the mass (the contents of the stomach 
and intestines, and even these organs themselves, the 
food, the vomited matters, etc.) must be subjected 
to a further treatment ; but, even if particles of arse- 
nious acid or fly-powder have been found, it is, in 
most cases, advisable, or even necessary, to extend 
the investigation for the presence of arsenic in these 
substances still farther, if it were only to form an 
opinion as to the amount of the poison. With refer- 
ence to the course of action to be pursued, we may 
remark here, that the food, the contents, the vomited 
matters, etc., have, each of them, to be treated sepa- 
rately. The separation of the contents of the intes- 
tines from those of the stomach may be of special 
interest in deciding the question, whether arsenic 
has passed from the stomach into the intestines. 

It is furthermore advisable to set a portion of the 
mass aside, and to reserve it, so that in case of an acci- 
dent the analyst may be enabled to begin the exam- 
ination anew. It may be said, without hesitation, 
that where there is arsenic undoubtedly present, 
half of the mass will be sufficient to detect it with 
certainty, at least in 99 cases out of 100. Before 
dividing the mass for this purpose -it should be uni- 
formly mixed. 

§ 9. The first operation consists in destroying the 
whole of the organic matter and dissolving the whole 
of the arsenic. 

The mass under examination is (after having been 
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cnt into shreds, if neoessarj), introduced into a porce* 
lain dish, and about as much pure concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid added as is equal to the weight of the 
dry substance contained in the mass, or a little more, 
and enough water to form the whole into a thin 
paste. If the substance has previously been mixed 
and stirred with water, as mentioned above, for 
the purpose of detecting particles of solid arseni- 
ous acid, it may be necessary to remove part of the 
water by evaporation in the water-bath, before add- 
ing the hydrochloric acid; this however, will be 
but rarely required. The dish is then placed into a 
water-bath, or steam-bath, and to the hot mass some 
pure chlorate of potassa added, at intervals of five 
minutes, in portions of about half a drachm each (2 
grammes), until the whole is converted into a per- 
fectly homogeneous, light yellow, liquid mass. When 
this point is reached, another addition of £bbout 2 
drachms (8 grammes) of chlorate of potassa is made^ 
and the heat continued until the smell of chlorine 
has entirely disappeared.- K the liquid should be- 
come too concentrated by evaporation, a little water 
is from time to time added. The mass is" now allowed 
to cool; the contents of the dish are thrown on a 
moistened filter of white paper, free from smalt; 
when the quantities are large, a white linen cloth 
may be substituted, and the residue washed with 
hot water. The washings are collected in a separate 
vessel; if they yield too much liquid, they are evap- 
orated on a water-bath in a porcelain dish, and, 
after having been suflSciently concentrated, united 
with the first filtrate. The whole of the liquid should 
amount to about a pint. 
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The ehetnist will readilj understand the object of 
this operation. The chlorine, or the compounds of 
chlorine, which are formed and set free by the action 
of the hydrochloric acid on the chlorate of potassa, 
act decomposing on the organic substances, and con* 
vert the arsenic, in whatever form it maj occur, even 
when present as sulphuret, in arsenic acid. 

In consideration of the fact that, from a liquid con- 
taining arsenious or arsenic acid, and hydrochloric 
acid, chloride of arsenic may escape in the gaseous 
state, the analyst might feel inclined to perform the 
operation, viz. : the treatment of the mass with hy- 
drochloric acid and chlorate of potassa, in a tubu- 
lated retort, connected with a receiver. In regard 
to this, experience has shown that, at the tempera- 
ture to which the mass is raised, when heated in a 
water, or vapor-bath, no perceptible quantity of arse- 
nic is lost, but that an evaporation of the concen- 
trated liquid is not admissible. There is, however, 
no objection to using a retort. The retort is placed 
on a wire-gauze over the furnace, and a moderate 
heat applied. The distillate must be examined sepa- 
rately. If it is deemed necessary to concentrate the 
liquid by evaporation, it has to be done in a rfetort, 
the temperature being kept below the boiling point. 

§ 10. The next operation is the precipitation of the 
arsenic from the liquid as sulphide. The liquid is 
poured into a spacious beaker-glass, or a flask, and a 
current of washed sulphureted hydrogen gas slowly 
passed through it ; when the liquid is perfectly satura- 
ted with gas, it is heated to about 14:0°-170'' F., which 
is done by placing the vessel containing it into hot 
water; it is then allowed to cool, the gas all the while 
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passing through it, and finally set aside, well covered, 
at a moderately warm place, for about twenty-four 
hours. If, after this time, the odor of sulphureted 
hydrogen should be but faint, sulphureted hydrogen 
gas is again passed into it, and the liquid again left 
standing for some time, at a moderately warm place. 
By this means, and only by this means, viz.: by a 
continued and repeated treatment with sulphureted 
hydrogen, the whole of the arsenic is .removed and 
precipitated as sulphide. 

With regard to this operation, it must be borne in 
mind that arsenic acid, and in this state the arsenic 
is contained in the liquid, is but slowly decomposed 
by sulphureted hydrogen. Heat aids and facilitates 
the decomposition of the acid and the precipitation 
of the sulphide. 

The precipitate contains, besides sulphide of arse- 
nic, organic matter and, if lead, copper, mercury, and 
antimony were present in the liquid, the sulphides 
of these metals. The color of the precipitate is, in 
this respect, suggestive. 

If there is only a very minute quantity of arsenic 
present, it may happen that, after the treatment with 
sulphureted hydrogen, in the above indicated man- 
ner, not the slightest trace of a precipitate is depos- 
ited. It then forms on evaporation, in the measure 
as the acid becomes more concentrated ; and hence, 
in a case like this, it should never be omitted to evap- 
orate the liquid, and to treat the concentrated liquid 
repeatedly with sulphureted hydrogen gas. 

On the other hand, the formation of a precipitate, 
after the passage of a current of sulphureted hydro- 
gen gas, does not warrant the inference that arsenic 
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is present, since, almost inyariably, a deposition of 
organic matter, even in absence of arsenic, takes 
place. K snlphnreted hydrogen is passed into the 
liqnid, which is filtered off from the first precipitate, 
cansed by snlphnreted hydrogen, another precipitate 
will be formed, eyen if it no longer contains any arse- 
nic. 

Since arsenions acid is much more readily,, and 
within a much shorter time, decomposed by snlphnr- 
eted hydrogen than arsenic acid, it has been pro- 
posed to reduce the arsenic acid, contained in the 
liquid which results from the treatment of the origi- 
nal substance with hydrochloric acid and chlorate of 
potassa, by means of sulphurous acid to arsenious 
acid before passing snlphnreted hydrogen into it. 
For this purpose, the liquid is heated in a water- 
bath, and so much of a concentrated solution of 
sulphurous acid, or sulphite of soda added that the 
odor of sulphurous acid is distinctly observable; the 
heat is then continued until the odor has entirely dis- 
appeared. Woehler himself, with whom the proposi- 
tion originated, afterwards abandoned the use of sul- 
phurous acid. 

§ 11. The next operation consists in collecting and 
purifying the precipitate. After the liquid, still 
highly charged with snlphnreted hydrogen, ha9 
cooled, the precipitate is transferred to a small fil- 
ter, and well washed, at first with water containing 
some snlphnreted hydrogen.* To remove other rae- 

* Formerly it was laid down as a rule to set the liquid aside be- 
fore filteriug it, until the whole of the sulphureted hydrogen had 
eTaporated, and the principal object of placing the vessel at a mode- 
retely warm spot, was to facilitate the escape of the gas. But it has 
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tals which might be mixed with the snlphide of arse- 
niCy the precipitate is most advantageonslj treated 
with dihite ammonia. For this purpose, the filter 
containing the moist precipitate is spread oat in a 
porcelain dish, and a little water ^poured on it; the 
precipitate is then divided into a thin, homogeneous 
paste, by means of a feather, and ammonia added, 
drop, by drop, as long as solution takes place, or until 
an excess of the solvent is clearly indicated by the 
odor. Sulphide of arsenic and the organic substances 
dissolve in dilute ammonia, and the other metallic 
sulphides, which might have been precipitated by 
the sulphureted hydrogen, remain undissolved ; only 
a small quantity of sulphide of antimony might, also, 
enter into solution. The ammoniacal liquid, which 
is of a dark-brown color, is strained through a small 
filter, and the residue carefully washed with ammo- 
niacal water. This residue has to be examined for 
antimony, lead, copper, mercury, etc. 

The treatment of the precipitate with dilate ammo- 
nia may. also, be thus executed : dilute ammonia is 
poured, drop by drop, on the filter containing the 
moist precipitate, while still in the funnel, care being 
taken, if the precipitate is of a slimy and viscous con- 
sistency — as is, almost invariably the case when or- 
ganic matter is present — to bring it into contact with 
the liquid by stirring it with a feather ; or the dilute 
ammonia is applied by means of a washing-bottle. 

Instead of the dilute liquid ammonia, a saturated 
solution of carbonate of ammonia may be employed 

been shown by Becker, that the precipitated sulphide of arsenic be- 
comes sensibly oxydized, after the whole of the sulphureted hydro- 
gen has passed off.— (Archiv dcr Pharm. Vol. 56, p. 287.) 
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for the purpose of extracting the sulphide of arsenic 
from the precipitate ; the latter reagent acts less solv- 
ing on sulphide of antimony, which might be present, 
l^ut a^ts, al^o, less energetic on the sulphide of arse- 

niC. i .' r •^ Ik 

The ammoniacal solution, together with the Vash-' 
ings, ia then* placed in a porcelain capsule, and 
evaporated to dryness at a gentle heat ; the sulphide 
of. arsenic, if present in the precipitate, remains, 
mixed with the organic matter, as a dark-brown resi- 
dne. 

§ 12. The only conclusive proof of the presence of 
arsenic in thisresidue, and, consequently, in the sub- 
stances under examination, is its separation in the 
metallic state, its reduction to metallic arsenic. To 
effect this reduction, the sulphide or the acids of 
arsenic, prepared from the sulphide by oxidation, may 
be employed. Bat, even if the reduction is to be 
made directly' from the sulphide, after the manner 
hereafter to be described, it is not admissible to use 
the residue itself without any further preparation, 
since the products of the destruction of the organic 
matter may cause the reaction to become quite indis- 
tinct. The organic substances, contained in the resi- 
due, must, therefore, first be destroyed, either by 
nitric acid and fusion with nitrate of soda, or by 
nitric acid and sulphuric acid; we then obtain a 
mass, containing arsenic acid, which may be used 
directly for the process of reduction, or from which 
pure sulphide of arsenic may be prepared. 

§ 13. The safest method to effect the destruction of 
the organic matter, and the oxidation of the sulphide 
of arsenic, is fusion with nitrate of soda. Some highly 

2 
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concentrated or, better still, fuming nitric acid is 
poured on the residue, in the porcelain capsule, and 
the acid evaporated at a gentle heat. If the residue 
which is now left is still of a dark color, this treat* 
ment with nitric acid has to be repeated, until the 
residue, while moist, appears of a yellow color. To 
the residue some caustic soda is now added, which 
serves to neutralize the excess of acid without effer- 
vescence and to soften the mass, and, afterwards, some 
finely powdered carbonate of soda, and some nitrate 
of soda, also finely powdered, and the whole placed 
in a porcelain crucible. The capsule is cleaned out 
with a little carbonate of soda, which is then added to 
the mass in the crucible. The contents of the cruci- 
ble are now thoroughly dried, and then heated 
by means of a spirit-lamp, care being taken that the 
temperature rises very gradually. At first the 
mass turns brown, or black, becomes afterwards de- 
colorized, without deflagration, and, filially, fuses to 
a colorless liquid. The whole of the organic matter 
is then completely destroyed. 

The fused mass contains, if arsenic was present, 
arsenate of soda, besides nitrate, nitrite, sulphate, and 
carbonate of soda ; and, in case the precipitate con- 
tained antimony, antimonate of soda. The mass is 
treated with water ; if antimonate of soda was pre- 
sent, this remains undissolved, and is separated by 
filtration ; the liquid is strongly acidulated with dilute 
sulphuric acid, precaution being taken that no loss is 
incurred by spirting, and evaporated in a porce- 
lain capsule. Towards the end of the operation some 
more sulphuric acid is added, to make sure of its 
being present in sufficient quantity to expel the whole 
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of the nitric and nitrons acids ; the only safe indica- 
tion for this i^ the appearance of the thick snlphuric 
acid vapors, and the evaporation must be continued 
until this takes place. — (Meyer, Annalen der Chemio 
und Pharmacie, Bd. 66. p. 237.) The elimination of 
the antimony, and the complete destruction of the 
organic substances, greatly recommends this treat- 
ment of the crude sulphide of arsenic. To pre- 
vent volatilization of tiie arsenic as chloride of 
arsenic, it is requisite that all materials, viz.: the 
nitric acid, the caustic soda, the carbonate and ni- 
trate of soda, be perfectly free from chlorine.. 

The mass obtained by evaporation, usually a color- 
less and very acid liquid, is very well adapted for 
the preparation of metallic arsenic by the process of 
Marsh (see below). 

K the preparation of sulphide of arsenic is intended, 
for the purpose of subsequent reduction by another 
process, the mass is most conveniently treated 
with a concentrated solution of sulphurous acid; the 
excess of this acid removed by heat, and a current 
of sulphureted hydrogen passed through the mode- 
rately hot liquid, until the whole of the arsenic 
is precipitated. The sulphide is collected on a small 
filter, well washed, and, finally, dissolved in dilute 
ammonia by pouring the. solvent, drop by drop, on 
the filter, as above described. The solution, on eva- 
poration in a porcelain dish, yields the pure sulphide. 

§ 14. Fresenius recommends to effect the destruction 
of the organic matter of the residue in question — ^the 
residue from the evaporation of the ammoniacal solu- 
tion of the crude sulphide of arsenic (§ 11) — by 
means of nitric acid and concentrated sulphuric acid. 
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The residue is mixed with some fuming nitric acid, 
and heated, over a water-bath, to dryness; this residue 
is moistened with some pure concentrated and heated 
sulphuric acid, placed upon the water-bath for about 
two or three hours, and then exposed to a higher 
temperature (above 150° 0.), until it is converted into a 
charred mass ; this mass is treated with from ten to 
twenty parts of distilled water, filtered and washed. 
The liquid, thus obtained, is well adapted for Marsh's 
test ; but when used for the purpose of precipitating 
the arsenic as sulphide, the latter is not, or at least 
not always, obtained perfectly free from organic 
matter. 

§ 15. Instead of treating the precipitate (§ 10), 
obtained from the solution of the substance under 
examination by means of sulphureted hydrogen, with 
dilute ammonia, to evaporate the solution and heat 
the residue with nitric "^cid, etc., as mentioned in 
•the preceding paragraph, it has been recommended 
to treat the precipitate, together with the filter, 
directly with nitric acid, etc. But since it is so easy 
a matter to exclude the paper of the filter, why not 
do it? And since it is always advisable to test for 
the presence of other sulphides, insoluble in 
ammonia, why then omit the treatment with 
ammonia ? 

§ 16. We will now take into consideration the re- 
duction of the arsenic, which, as above (§ 12) stated, 
is the only conclusive proof for the presence of 
the poison, partly because the arsenic, in its metallic 
state, is easily recognized as such, and partly because 
the process of reduction can be executed in such a 
manner as to exclude the possibility of its being 
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confomided with any other metal. Of the yarious 
methods of redaction which have been proposed, 
only two deserve our attention, viz,, the process of 
Marsh, or rather the improved method developed on 
the base of Marsh's original process, and the process 
of Fresenins and Babo. The process of Marsh is 
more simple and more easily executed than that of 
Fresenins and Babo, it requires less experienced and 
less cautious hands for its execution, it yields very 
various and characteristic proofs for the presence of 
the metal, and admits of an easy application of tlie 
various reagents for examiniug the nature of the 
metallic mirrors. But the process of Fresenins and 
Babo surpasses that of Marsh in this respect, that it 
excludes the possibility of confounding arsenic with 
antimony. The process of Marsh does not yield the 
whole of the arsenic, as we shall see hereafter, 
whereas the process of Fresenins and Babo affords 
the whole of it in the reduced state, but it is scarcely 
possible to entirely prevent the escape of a part of 
the metal. In this respect, therefore, the two 
methods may be considered equally good. Accord- 
ing to my observations, the process of Marsh pro- 
duces more distinct and characteristic evidence of 
the presence of very small Quantities of arsenic than 
that of Fresenins and Babo. In the great majority 
of cases of poisoning, however, there will be suffi- 
cient material to employ both processes. 

§ 17. We will first direct our attention to the 
process of Mai*sh. It is founded on the observation 
that hydrogen and arsenic, when meeting in the mo- 
ment of being set free from combination, that is, when 
in the nascent state, unite to ai'seneted hydrogen, from 
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which the arsenic may be obtained in different man- 
ners, ex. gr.^ by heat or by incomplete combustion ; 
and which, on being passed through solutions of 
salts of easily reducible metallic oxides, yields its 
arsenic as arsenious acid. The different kinds of 
apparatus which have been proposed for the execu- 
tion of the operation may all be replaced by the 
simple arrangement represented in Fig. 4. 




Vig. 4. 

It consists of a gas^bottle (a), which may be sub- 
stituted by a small Woulff's bottle or any other two- 
necked bottle, provided with a funnel-tube, another 
tube (b) bent at a righl angle, a small drying-tube 
(c), and a reduction tube (d). 

The bulb of the tube (b) serves to condense and col- 
lect the greater part of the particles of liquid which 
are carried off mechanically, or by evaporation, from 
the contents of the bottle. When a Woulff's or a two- 
necked bottle is used as gas-generating vessel, the 
bulb is more conveniently situated on the descending 
leg of the tube. The descending leg must be suffi- 
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ciently large in diameter, and cut obliquely at the 
end, to facilitate the dropping back of the condensed 
liquid into the bottle. 

The drying-tube (c) contains some fused chloride 
of calcium, and sometimes a small piece, of caustic 
potassa;^ some loose cotton, introduced at both 
ends of the tube, prevents the pieces from falling 
out. According to my experience, the reduction- 
tube, (d), made of glass, free from lead, is most con- 
veniently one centimetre in diameter, the thickness 
of the glass being one and a half millimetres, and 
seven millimetres the diameter of the bore. Fig. 5 
represents a section in natural size. The 
tube is narrowly drawn out in several 
places, as shown in Fig. 4, and there the 
Kg. 8. arsenic is made to condense by heating the 
wider part .of tlie tube immediately preceding. 
If the tube is of the above-mentioned thickness the 
heating may be effected by means of an alcohol- 
lamp with Argand's burner, without causing the 
tube to bend, provided the ignited portion of the 
tube to rest on the ring of the lamp, and the bent 
part to be supported. This is very important; for 
there is nothing more disagreeable and annoying 



* In consequence of recent experiments I must insist on haying 
the tube filled with hydrate of potassa alone, or hydrate of potassa 
in the first half of the tube, and chloride of calcium in the last. 
This is necessary, because every atom of sulphuric acid which is car- 
ried from the gas-bottle into the tube containing the chloride of 
calcium, setd some hydrochloric acid free, which, by its presence, 
prevents the formation of the arsenic-mirror. This precaution is 
absolutely necessary when a liquid containing hydrochloric acid ia 
introduced into the gasrbottle. 
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than to be obliged to guard duiiag the performance 
of the experiment against the softening and collaps- 
ing of the tube. The opeping of the narrowly 
drawn out ascending leg of the tube must neither be 
too wide nor too narrow. 

The mode of connecting the diflferent tubes with 
each other depends, of course, upon their respective 
diameters. The most simple way is to take the dry- 
ing-tube of the diameter of the reduction-tube, and to 
draw it out at the other end to the diameter of the 
delivery-tube (b). Two small tubes of vulcanized 
India-rubber axe then sufficient to eflfect a close con- 
nexion ; they fit so well that an additional tying is 
quite superfluous. The India-rubber tubes, though 
fitting tightly, still are movable on the glass-tube, 
and thus admit of the ascending leg of the reduction- 
tube being turned downwards. 

§ 18. We now proceed to the process of reduc- 
tion. Some pure zinc, granulated or in bars, and in 
not too small a quantity (several ounces), is intro- 
duced into the bottle; connection is then made 
between the diflferent parts of the apparatus, and so 
much water poured through the funnel-tube, that its 
lower end dips into the liquid ; some pure distilled 
sulphuric acid, previously mixed with three parts of 
water, is then added in small portions to produce a 
moderate evolution of hydrogen. If the,mixture of 
sulphuric acid and water is applied after perfect cool- 
ing, and only small portions at a time are added, the 
temperature of the bottle • (a) will be but slightly 
raised — and this is of great importance, since under 
such circumstances only a gas is obtained which is 
not charged with too much watery vapor. 
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When all the atmospheric air may lie supposed to 
have been expelled from the apparatus, the escaping 
gas is kindled, and the flame made to strike against a 
dish or a saucer of glazed white porcelain, which is 
held horizontally ihto the flame. If black spots, or 
only traces of black spots are deposited on the 
porcelain, the materials, the zinc or the sulphuric 
acid, are not free from arsenic, and are not fit to be 
used ; even the apparatus has become useless, or, at 
least, requires to be very carefully cleaned. The 
corks must, at all events, be replaced by new ones. 

If no spots, or traces of spots, are deposited on the 
porcelain, we cannot yet rest convinced of the purity 
of the materials, but must proceed to a second 
and more stringent examination. This is done by 
heating the reduction-tube before the first narrowing 
to redness, by means of a spirit-lamp with Argand's 
burner, and allowing the gas to pass through for at 
least half an hour, an equal evolution of hydrogen 
being sustained by occasional additions of acid. If 
after this time not the slightest trace of a metallic 
mirror or coating is deposited in the tube beyond the 
heated portion, which is tested by holding the tube 
against a sheet of white paper, the materials may be 
used for our purposes, for they are either free from 
arsenic, or contain a quantity not sufficient to inter- 
fere with the results. But if a mirror or crust has 
been formed, purer materials must be looked for. It 
is a great advantage of the process of Marsh, that it 
admits of this easy mode of testing the purity of the 
necessary materials, and in the very same way that is 
followed to detect the presence of arsenic. 

§ 19. After the purity of the materials has thus 

2* 
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been establislied, we may now proceed with the 
process of reduction proper. If, for the pur- 
pose of the examination of the materials, only 
a provisional .reduction-tube has been used, it is 
now exchanged for another proviSed with more nar- 
rows, and if the contents of the drying-tube should 
have become' too moist, this is also exchanged for 
another which lies ready prepared and connected 
by India-rubber with the new reduction-tube; the 
whole- takes but a few moments. It may, possibly, 
also be necessary to replace the zinc, or, at least, 
to pour off the liquid, which may have become too 
much saturated by sulphate of zinc* It is hardly 
necessary to mention that if a replacement of any 
parts of the apparatus has taken place, or the bottle 
itself has been open.ed, care must be taken to drive 
out all atmospheric air from the apparatus by a 
sufficiently long-continued evolution of gas before 
proceeding any further. 

While the reduction-tube is in a state of vivid 
incandescence at the part immediately before the 
first narrowing and the escaping gas burning, the 
liquid to be tested for arsenic is poured into the bot- 
tle through the funnel-tube, and washed down with a 
little water. This liquid is either the one mentioned 
(§13), prepared by treating the precipitate obtained 
by sulphnreted hydrogen with nitric acid, fusion with 
nitrate and carbonate of soda, etc., or the one men- 

* If a three-necked WoulfiTs bottle has been used, and the middle 
neck been provided with a cork, through which a syphon-tube has 
been tightly fitted, the liquid may be removed through the syphon 
by closing the opening of the reduction-tube with the finger, or bet- 
ter by compressing one of the India-rubber connection-tubes. 
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tioned (§14), prepared by treating the same pre- 
cipitate with nitric and sulphuric acid; in both 
the arsenic, if present, is contained as arsenious or 
arsenic acid. 

If the liquids uhder consideration contain arsenic, 
the escaping hydrogen gas becomes mixed with 
arseneted hydrogen, and in passing through the 
ignited part the latter is decomposed, and imme- 
diately beyond this place, at the narrow portion of 
the tube, a mirror or coating of arsenic is« depo- 
sited* 

Having thus obtained a mirror or a distinct coating, 
the flame of the lamp is made smaller, so that the 
tube remains no longer incandescent. In conse- 
quence of this the flame of the escaping gas immedi- 
ately assumes a bluish-white color, and the above- 
mentioned spots are formed on porcelain when this 
is held into the flaipe; of these spots a sufficient 
number is prepared to serve as material for further 
experiments. 

It is desirable to obtain, at least, a second metal- 
lic mirror in the reduction-tube ; but after that 
the tube is turned in such a manner that its origi- 
nally ascending leg hangs downward ; the flame of 
the escaping gas being extinguished it is inserted 
into a test-tube, or a small beaker-glass, partly filled 
with a solution of nitrate of silver. On then dimin- 
ishing the heat, and thereby preventing the decom- 
position of the arseneted hydrogen, this gas passes 
through the solution of the nitrate of silyer, by which 
it is completely decomposed. The solution blapkens 
in consequence of the elimipatiou of metallic silver, 
and the liquid contains arsenic in the state of arse- 
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nious acid, together with the excess of the silver- 
salt. To prevent the latter from becoming too consi- 
derable, it is advisable to take at first a dilate 
solution, acidulated with a drop or two of nitric 
acid, and adding gradually of a more concentrated 
one, in case a large deposit of metallic silver should 
be formed. In this experiment the reduction-tube 
may be substituted by a common delivery-tube, 
bent at a right angle. 

§ 2(k Simple as the above-described experiments 
are, their execution, if they shall lead to reliable 
results, requires the careful observance of some pre- 
cautions. The following remarks contain all that can 
be said about them : 

The liquid to be tested for arsenic should not be 
poured into the bottle at once, but at first only a 
part of it, and the effect be well observed. If the 
liquid contains arsenic the evolution of gas will in- 
crease considerably after its addition, owing to the 
precipitated arsenic forming a galvanic pair with the 
zinc ; the pure zinc then dissolves as rapidly in the 
acid as impure zinc. Suppose now a very large quan- 
tity to have been added, the evolution of gas may, 
for this reason, and also because the amount of acid 
is increased, become very violent, and the operator 
would be obliged to allay it by pouring cold water 
into the apparatus, or by surrounding the bottle with 
cold water^ It is, on this account, also advisable not 
to add the liquid in question until the evolution of 
gas is more moderate. 

If the reduction-tube is sufficiently heated, if the 
evolution of gas is not too rapid, and if the escaping 
gas does not contain a large amount of arseneted 
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hydrogen, the whole of the arsenic is deposited, the 
whole of the arseneted hydrogen becomes decom- 
posed, and no appreciable quantity of the reduced 
arsenic is mechanically carried away by the current. 
But if the reverse is the case, the flame of the burn- 
ing gas becomes colored, and spots may be obtained 
on porcelain during the process of reduction. 

Spots on porcelain are very readily obtained if 
the amount of arseneted hydrogen is large, but it 
requires some nicety of management if only traces 
of this gas are present. 

The opening of the tube must not be too nar- 
row; the current of gas must not be too strong 
— ^the gas must not escape with violence, the flame 
must not be pointed — and the porcelain must be held 
horizontally and close to the opening of the tube. 
According to my experience, it is best to cause the 
spots to be deposited on the inner surface of small 
porcelain dishes, which must be new, or at least very 
white and clean ; it is convenient to collect the spots 
on difierent dishes, so as not to be obliged to make 
the tests of the subsequent examination of them in one 
and the same dish. Instead of dishes, small saucers 
may be used, provided the porcelain be genu- 
ine ; delf with a lead-glazing is quite inadmissible. 
The temperature of the dishes should be that of the 
surrounding air ; if they are held into the flame while 
too cold, water is deposited, and the arsenic floats as 
a brown coating on the drop. On the other hand, a 
spot of the dish must not be held into the flame for 
any great length of time; otherwise, the place be- 
comes so hot that a deposition of arsenic can no 
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longer take place, aiid sometimes the arsenic-spot 
even disappears. 

§ 21. It is, as above indicated, one of the great 
advantages of this apparatus, that it famishes differ- 
ent and equally characteristic proofs for the presence 
of arsenic. The principal object ought to be, to ob- 
tain one or several depositions of metal in the reduc- 
tion-tube. If these not merely appear as transparent 
coatings, but as real metallic mirrors, then there is 
sufficient arseneted hydrogen mixed with the escap- 
ing gas to produce spots on porcelain, which, in this 
case, should be collected at the same time. When 
a sufficient number of spots has been obtained, the 
gas is passed, for a length of time, through the solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, and thus the loss of any 
recoverable arsenic prevented. 

In this process, as originally described by Marsh, 
attention was only paid to the formation of the spots 
on porcelain ; and it was Berzelius, if I mistake not, 
who first noticed the deposition of metallic arsenic 
from the gas by heating : an observation which has, 
afterwards, become of the highest importanee. 

§ 22. It is only the acids of arsenic, and the solu- 
tions of the araenites and arsenates of potassa, soda, 
lime, and similar bases, when acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid, and chloride of arsenic, which cause the 
fol*mation of arseneted hydrogen; neither sulphide 
of arsenic nor metallic arsenic produce the slightest 
trace of this gas. The first-mentioned compounds 
even do not give rise to the formation of this gaseous 
compound, unconditionally; the absence of certain 
substances is required. Free .chlorine, nitric acid. 
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and similar oxidizing bodies, moreover the salts of 
mercury and, probably, some other metallic salts en- 
tirely prevent its generation. It is, for this reason, 
advisable to prepare the liquid to be introduced into 
the apparatus, exactly as above described; we have 
then only to guard against the presence of nitric acid. 
Hydrochloric acid does not influence the formation 
of arseneted hydrogen, but, since this acid is very 
volatile, it is better to exclude it, especially because, 
according to Wackenroder, it sometimes gives rise to 
the production of spots in absence of arsenic (zinc 
spots). • 

§ 23. The liquid which Marsh originally recom- 
mended as fit to be introduced into the apparatus, 
was prepared by simply extracting the organic mat- 
ters wi4;h dilute hydrochloric or splphuric acid, and, 
if necessary, concentrating by evaporation. But 
against the applicability of this liquid serious objec- 
tions may be raised ; the extract may contain sub- 
stances which may prevent the evolution of the ar- 
seneted hydrogen ; during the evaporation, chloride 
of arsenic may be volatilized; the organic matters 
contained in the liquid usually produce a considerable 
intumescence, whereby the contents of the bottle are 
caused to enter the tubes, and thus thwart the experi- 
ment. The method of allaying the intumescence by 
pouring oil, or alcohol, on the liquid, as has been pro-' 
posed, cannot be relied on ; and since, moreover, expe- 
rience has siiown that hydrogen gas, evolved from 
liquids which contain organic matters, is capable of 
producing brown spots on porcelain, the direct 
application of the extract under consideration is 
usually inadmissible. Nor can we, for the reasons 
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above stated, recommend the use of the liquid which 
is prepared by treating the substances with hydro- 
chloric acid and chlorate of potassa. 

§ 24. If the precipitate which is thrown down by 
sulphureted hydrogen is treated with a dilute solu- 
tion of caustic potassa, the sulphide of arsenic, if 
present, enters into solution, and, on boiling the 
liquid with protoxide of copper, sulphide of copper 
and arsenate of potassa are formed. The liquid, after 
having been acidulated with sulphuric acid, is well 
adapted for Marsh's apparatus, but offers no advan- 
tages over the solution prepared after our method. 

If, in the substances under examination, solid arse- 
nious acid has been detected, and it is thought desir- 
able to subject it to Marsh's test, it is only necessary 
to dissolve it in pure water, or water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, and to pour this solution into the gas- 
bottle. 

§ 25. A short time after the publication of the pro- 
cess of Marsh, Pfaff and Thompson made, indepen- 
dently of each other, the interesting discovery that 
there exists an antimoneted hydrogen, formed under 
the same circumstances as arseneted hydrogen, and 
exhibiting the same phenomena on being heated, 
burnt, etc. Thus, for example, if we add to the zinc 
and dilute sulphuric acid of our apparatus some 
oxide of antimony, or chloride of antimony, or tartar 
emetic, the escaping hydrogen becomes mixed with 
antimoneted hydrogen ; the flame of the burning gas 
appears white, spots of metallic antimony are depo- 
sited on porcelain which is held into the flame, a 
mirror of metallic antimony is formed within the 
ignited tube, and, if the gas is allowed to pass 
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through a solution of nitrate of silver, a black pre-* 
cipitate is thrown down. Quite the behavior of 
arsenic ! 

This discovery of Pfaff and Thompson caused the 
test of Marsh to be considered very fallacious ; the 
more so, as in a case of suspected poisoning tartar 
emetic is frequently administered as an emetic. The 
whole process, therefore, ought to be condemned, 
unless means are found either wholly to exclude the 
antimony, or to show, with certainty, that the reac- 
tions are produced by arsenic. 

If the precipitate thrown down by sulphureted 
hydrogen (§ 10), is treated directly with nitric acid, 
and the residue with sulphuric acid, the resulting 
liquid will, of course, contain all the antimony 
which might have occurred in the substances. But 
if the treatment with nitric acid is preceded by a 
treatment with dilute ammonia, or with a solution 
of carbonate of ammonia, the antimony is almost 
wholly, even to a trace, excluded ; and if, moreover, 
the residue resulting from the evaporation of the 
ammoniacal solution is not treated with nitric and 
sulphuric acid, but oxidized with nitric acid, and 
afterwards fused with nitrate and carbonate of soda, 
the filtered watery solution of the fused mass con- 
tains no antimony, this metal remaining behind after 
the treatment with water as insoluble antimonate of 
soda (§ 13). 

But, even if all these precautions, which effectually 
exclude the presence of antimony, have been ob- 
served, it is necessary to prove the reactions obtained 
by the process of Marsh to be owing to arsenic, and 
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'it will be the daty of the judge to ask for these proofs. 
A vast number of characteristic tests for the discrim- . 
ination of arsenic from antimony have been advanced, 
in the course of time, so that it is almost impossible 
to confound the two metals. We shall now proceed 
to discuss them. 

§ 26. The arsenic-mirror, as deposited in the re- 
duction-tube, is highly lustrous, of blackish-brown or 
brownish-black color, and, when seen against a sheet 
of white paper, perfectly transparent brown in 
places where the deposit is not too thick. The anti- 
mony-mirror is, next to the heated spot, partly fused 
to small globules, and there it appears of almost sil- 
ver-white color; more distant from the flame it is 
nearly black, and forms, when in very thin layers, 
not a continuous lustrous brown and transparent 
coating, but the tube appears, rather, as if dulled 
by a brownish-black dust 

Antimoneted hydrogen is decomposed at a lower 
temperature than arseneted hydrogen. Hence it 
is, that when hydrogen containing some of the for- 
mer gas passes through the ignited tube, a metallic 
mirror is deposited before and beyond the heated 
spot, provided the quantity of the antimoneted hy- 
drogen be not too small. Arseneted hydrogen never 
produces a mirror before the heated spot. 

The arsenic-mirror is easily driven from one place 
to another, when gently heated in the current of 
the hydrogen gas. Hereby a considerable quantity 
of arsenic is carried off with the gas; and, if the 
latter is allowed to escape unburnt, the characteristic 
arsenic-odor very distinctly perceived. But if the 
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gas 18 kindled, the flame instantlj assnmed a bin* 
ish'white color, and spots are formed on porcelain 
which is held into the flame. 

The antimony-mirror requires for its Taporisation 
a much higher temperature, and, during yaporiza- 
tion, spots on porcelain can onlj be obtained when 
the evolution of the gas is very brisk; for in this 
case alone, the antimony is not completely de{>06ited 
in the tube. The escaping gas, if not kindled, is 
perfectly inodorous. Preyious to vaporization, the 
antimony-mirror changes its appearance^ at the 
heated spot; it fuses into small lustrous globules, 
which may, in aU oases, be seen with the aid of a 
lens (Wohler) ; arsenic exhibits no sign of fusion. 

If the glass-tube containing the arsenic-mirror is 
cut off and heated in the flame of a spirit-lamp, the 
characteristic garlic-odor is evolved. The antimony- 
mirror volatilizes without any odor. 

§ 27. The spots which, on incomplete combustion, 
arseneted hydrogen d^osits on porcelain, are black- 
ish-brown and lustrous, and, when in thin layera, 
translucent, with a brown, or light-brown color. 
The antimony-spots, if not too thin, are not lus- 
trous, of velvet-black color, and have, usually, a 
white deposit in the centre; when in very thin 
layers, they exhibit lastre; but, even then, their 
color is not brown, but iron-black, or dark graphite- 
colored, and only at the extreme edges possessed of 
a brownish-grey tinge. 

The arsenic-spots, when moistened with a solution 
of hypochlorite of soda, are dissolved ; the antimony- 
^pots are not affected by the reagent. This is a very 
excellent distinguishing test, for which we are in- 
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debted to Mr. BiBchoflFl The solution of hypochlorite 
of soda must not contain free chlorine ; it is prepared 
by passing chlorine gas into a solution of carbonate 
of soda, or by adding a solution of carbonate of soda 
to strong chlorine-water. A drop of this solution is 
placed, by means of a glass-rod, near the spot, and 
then made to flow over it. 

If -a drop of sulphide of ammonium is placed, by 
means of a glass-rod, on an arsenic-spot, and gently 
heated over a spirit-lamp, the spot is completely dis- 
solved. On allowing the liquid to evaporate, which 
may be accelerated by blowing, a pure yellow resi- 
due of sulphide of arsenic remains behind. An anti- 
mony-spot, when treated in the same manner, yields 
an orange-red residue of sulphide of antimony. This 
is another very characteristic distinguishing test, dis- 
covered by H. Eose. If the sulphide of arsenic is 
moistened with a drop of hydrochloric acid, it remains 
undissolved, while the sulphide of antimony dissolves 
very readily ; on the other hand, a solution of car- 
bonate of ammonia dissolves the sulphide of arsenic, 
and acts not on the sulphide of antimony. 

Both the spots of arsenic as well as those of anti- 
mony disappear when moistened with nitric acid of 
from 1.26 to 1.3 spec. gr. To the solution thus ob- 
tained a solution of nitrate of silver, or of nitrate of 
silver and ammonia (prepared by adding exactly so 
much ammonia to a solution of nitrate of silver that 
the precipitate is re-dissolved), is added, by means 
of a glass-rod. The liquid is then carefully neutral- 
ized with ammonia, which is done by holding a glass- 
rod, moistened with ammonia, over the spot. If the 
spot consisted of arsenic, a yellow precipitate of 
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arsenite of silver will be produced; if it was an 
antimony-spot, no reaction takes place. Another 
rery important distinguishing test! A drop of 
strong sulphureted hydrogen water, when added 
to the solution of an arsenic-spot, produces a lemon- 
yellow precipitate of sulphide of arsenic; when 
added to the solution of an antimony-spot, an orange- 
red precipitate of sulphide of antimony. 

The metallic mirror of the reduction-tube shows, 
of course, the same behavior to reagents as the spots 
on porcelain. 

By these reactions the nature of the arsenic is 
established beyond any doubt, and all the other 
tests which have been proposed, and which are 
much less conclusive, and more exposed to fallacy, 
are thus made superfluous. For the sake of com- 
pleteness, however, we will mention some of them; 

§ 28. If a piece of phosphorus, moistened with 
water, is introduced into a porcelain capsule, and the 
dish containing the spots placed over it, the spots, 
if consisting of arsenic, disappear very soon ; but very 
slowly, if consisting of antimony. — {Cotteremu) This 
is owing to. the formation of ozone, which rapidly 
oxidizes the arsenic, and affects but slowly the 2Ji^- 
moJij.--—{Sehdnbein.) The places from which the 
arsenic-spots have been removed, powerfiiUy redden 
a moistened litmus-paper; the places whence the 
antimony-spots have been removed, have no effect 
on litmus-paper. — {Schonbein.) 

If some iodine is introduced into a porcelain cap- 
sule, and the dish containing the spots placed over it, 
the arsenic-spots assume a pale, yellowish-brown color, 
which changes, on exposure to air, within a few min- 
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utes, to yellowish-bfown. The reaction disappears 
on continued exposure to air, or on gently heating. 
Antimony-Bpots, under the same circumstances, as- 
sume a carmelite-brown color, which, on exposure 
to air, passes into orange, and which is permanent. 
If the place from which the yellow arsenic-spots have 
disappeared is moistened with a drop of sulphureted 
hydrogen water, or if exposed to the influence of 
sulphureted hydrogen gas, a new yellow spot imme- 
diately appears, which is quickly removed on addi- 
tion of ammonia. The spots of iodide of antimony 
which, as before mentioned, do not disappear on ex- 
posure to air, are converted, by sulphureted hydro- 
gen, into sulphide of antimony, which resists the 
action of dilute ammonia for a considerable time. — 
{Lasaaigne,) 

If a drop of bromine is introduced into a porcelain 
capsule, and the dish, containing the spots, placed 
over it, the arsenic-spots very soon assume a fine, 
lemon-yellow color ; the antimony spots, within a still 
shorter period, become orange-red. Both kinds of 
spots become colorless on exposure* to air, and std- 
phureted hydrogen produces the same reactions as 
in the preceding case. — {Slater.) 

A concentrated solution of iodate of potassa imparts 
to the arsenic-spots a cinnamon color, and soon after 
dissolves them, while the antimony-spots resist its 
action for two or three hours. Chlorate of potassa 
gradually dissolves the spots of arsenic, but not those 
of antimony. Kitroprussiate of potassa, on the 
other hand, dissolves the antimony-spots, but not the 
arsenic-spots. — {Slater,) 

§ 29. If the tube containing the metallic nurror^ 
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the reduction-tube, is connected with an apparatus 
which affords dry sulphureted hydrogen gas, the 
current being so regulated that the quantity of the 
escaping gas is just sufficient to bum with flame, and 
heat is applied by means of a common spirit-lamp 
from without to within, i. e.y against the current of 
the gas, yellow sulphide of arsenic will be formed if 
the* metallic mirror consisted of arsenic, but orange- 
colored or black sulphide of antimony, if it consisted 
of antimony. — {Pettmkofer^ JPreaenius.) 

If, then, the tube is fastened to an apparatus which 
affords dry hydrochloric acid gas (for which purpose 
it is only necessary to put some chloride of sodium 
into a large excess of sulphuric acid, and to apply a 
gentle heat), and the gas passed through the tube, 
without heating, the sulphide of antimony entirely 
disappears ; chloride of antimony is formed, which is 
very volatile in a current of hydrochloric acid gas. 
If the escaping gas is transmitted through water, the 
antimony is retained in the latter, and may readily 
be detected by sulphureted hydrogen and other 
reagents. Sulphide of arsenic remains under these 
circumstances perfectly unchanged^ not being affected 
by the gas at common temperature. By sucking a 
little ammonia into the tube it is again obtained in 
solution, which may serve for other experiments. — 
{Fresenius. ArmcUen der OAem. vmd Pha/rm.^ vol. 
xliii., p. 361.) 

§ 30. Antimoneted hydrogen causes, like arseneted 
hydrogen, a dark precipitate in a solution of nitrate 
of silver. Similar as the action of the silver salt on 
the two gases may appear at the first glance, a closer 
examination will show a decided difference. The 
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oxide of silver oxidizes both the arsenic and the 
hydrogen of the arseneted hydrogen ; metallic silver 
is, consequently, deposited, and the liquid contains 
arsenioos acid besides the excess of the silver-salt 
and free nitric acid.^ On odfoSfilij adding some 
dilnte ammonia to the filteHdiaoFatioliy'^'a yellow 
precipitate of arsenite of silver' 'v^ill,-thiltef9re, hit 
thrown down, either immediately or after eddkion' 
of some nitrate of silver, in case the latter should 
be wanting. Of the antimoneted hydrogen onty 
the hydrogen is oxidized by the oxide of silver ; the 
antimony is precipitated with the reduced silver, 
either alone or in combination with the latter as 
antimoniet of silver, the filtered liquid does not conr 
tain the slightest trace of amtimony^ and ammonia 
does, of course, not produce any precipitate. 

This difference in the behavior of a solution of 
nitrate of silver to arseneted and antimoneted 
hydrogen furnishes a very reliable method to dis- 
tinguish arsenic from antimony; hence, the test 
with the silver-solution ought never to be ne- 
glected. The facility to completely remove the 
silver from the solution by hydrochloric acid, ad- 
mits of the application of various other reagents 
to the liquid even after the characteristic yellow 
precipitate has been produced. Whether a solution 
of terchloride of gold possesses any advantages over 

[* The mtitual decomposition may be thus expressed : in the case 
of arseneted hydrogen, 

6 (AgO . NO") 4- AsH» = 6Ag + AsO» -(- 8H0 + 6N0» ; 

in the case of antimoneted hydrogen, 

8 (AgO . NO") + SbH" = Ag«Sb -f- 8H0 + 8N0».] 
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the Bilver-solution, as is asserted by Lassaigne, I have 
not yet thoroughly examined ; but so much I have as- 
certained, that a gold-solution of acid reaction is not 
affected by a gas which produced a distinct reaction 
in a silver solution. It is, probably, necessary that 
the gold-solution be perfectly neutral. 

§ 31. Which and how many of the above-described 
tests for ascertaining the nature of the reactions 
afforded by Marsh's process have to be made, 
entirely depends on the number and character of the 
reactions produced, whether one or several metallic 
mirrors have been deposited in the reduction-tube, 
whether or no spots on porcelain have been obtained 
at the same time, etc. 

If a precipitate was produced in the solution of 
nitrate of silver, the firet operation consists in filter- 
ing the liquid and adding to the filtrate, very cau- 
tiously, ammonia. The formation of a yellow 
precipitate proves conclusively the presence of 
arsenic. The addition of ammonia is best performed 
in such a manner that only a drop at the time is 
placed cautiously on the surface of the liquid, when 
two strata of different densities are formed, the upper 
of an alkaline, and the lower one of an acid reac- 
tion. The formation of the precipitate takes place 
at the plane of contact of the two strata, and by 
very gradually and carefully mixing the two strata 
it is not difficult to add just sufficient ammonia 
to make the precipitate permanent. The pre- 
cipitate of arsenite of silver thus obtained may be 
treated with hydrochloric acid ; the latter removes 
the silver, and from the solution the arsenic may be 
precipitated by sulphureted hydrogen ; the sulphide 
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of arBenic may be collected on a filter, dissolved in 
ammonia, the solation evaporated, and the residue 
treated with carbonate of soda and cyanide of potas- 
sium after the method of Fresenius (v. § 35). 

If, besides the metallic mirror, spots on porcelain 
have been obtained, these must now be made the 
object of further experiments. A drop of nitric acid 
of from 1.26 to 1.3 spec, gravity is placed, by means 
of thin glass-rod, on one of the thickest spots. If, 
after a few minutes' action, complete solution should 
not have been effected, a little more acid is added. 
Application of heat is only required when a weaker 
acid has been used. In a similar manner a drop of 
nitrate of silver and ammonia is then added, when 
the characteristic yellow precipitate is produced, 
either immediately or after addition of a trace of 
ammonia, if the spot consisted of arsenic (v. § 27). 
This decisive experiment must be executed with 
the greatest care, and requires considerable skill in 
chemical manipulations. Instead of a solution of 
nitrate of silver and ammonia, which must be free 
from an excess of ammonia, a solution of nitrate of 
silver may be employed, and afterwards ammonia be 
added, or a glass-rod, moistened with ammonia, be 
held over the liquid. 

K there is reason to apprehend that too much 
nitric acid was used to effect the solution of the spot, 
the porcelain may be very gently heated, and the 
excess of acid be removed by carefully blowing on 
the drop. In this case, ^. ^., in the case of an excess of 
nitric acid, some arsenic acid may have been formed, 
and on addition of nitrate of silver, a reddish or 
brownish precipitate may appear; it consists of a 
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mixture of areenite and arsenate of silver. To pre- 
vent the adhesion of too large a portion of the liquids 
to the glass-rods, these should be chosen very thin, 
or better still, be substituted by glass-tubes, very 
narrowly drawn out at one end; from these the 
solutions can be made to flow out in very small 
drops. 

The second experiment consists in moistening 
another spot with a solution of hypochlorite of soda ; 
if it is dissolved, it is an arsenic spot ; if not, an anti- 
mony spot (v. § 27). If both metals should happen to 
be present, the arsenic, being the more volatile 
metal, occupies the outer edge of the spot; and, 
' on adding the reagent, the outer brownish-black part 
only disappears. If only a small quantity of antimony 
occurs with the arsenic, the whole of the spot is dis- 
solved ( Wachenroder). It is an important feature 
of this test, that it can be practised on the very thin- 
nest spots, while the silver reaction requires much 
thicker spots to become apparent. 
. Another spot, which must not be too thin, may 
be dissolved in nitric acid, in the manner above 
described, and the solution mixed -with a drop of 
freshly prepared and very concentrated suphureted 
hydrogen water. If the spot consisted of arsenic, a 
pure yellow precipitate of sulphide of arsenic is 
thrown down, while the precipitate is of an orange 
color if it consisted of antimony. This experiment 
may be followed by the important test with sul- 
phide of ammonium (v. § 27). 

The examination of the spots, after the methods of 
Cottereau, Lassaigne, and Slater, should only be per- 
formed if there is a sufficient number of them. 
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§ 32. Oonsiderable importance is attached to the 
chemist's placing an arsenic mirror, as a corpus 
delicti^ in the hands of the authorities. For this 
reason, the analyst should always endeavor to obtain 
two mirrors, the one to be disposed of as mentioned, 
and the other to serve for farther experiments. 
If only one mirror could be procured, there remains 
nothing but to divide it. The glass tube is divided 
by the cut of a sharp file at the middle of the mirror, 
and broken. For this division, the drawing out 
of the tube, as described in § 12, offers great con- 
veniences, because, in this arrangement, the mirror 
is distributed over a larger surface. In using these 
tubes, it is not even necessary* to prepare two mir- 
rors, because the division, if made at the middle of 
the narrow part, furnishes two veiy fine mirrors, 
each of which is usually much more distinct than 
any one deposited in a common wide tube. 

The first experiment to be made with the mirror, 
consists in holding that end of the tube where 
the metal is deposited, into a very small flame of a 
common spirit lamp (v. § 4). If the mirror consists 
of arsenic, the flame assumes a bluish-white color, 
and the alliaceous arsenic odor is evolved ; the odor 
is very distinctly perceived when the heated tube 
is quickly held under the nose. This peculiar smell 
is alone sufficient to prove undoubtedly the presence 
of arsenic. This experiment, also, is best performed 
with a tube that has been drawn out, and afterwards 
been cut at the. narrow part, because the thin tube 
becomes sufficiently heated by the very smallest 
flame, and but a small portion of its contents 
is lost. 
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The mirror is now dissolved in nitric acid for 
further examination, and the solation tested with 
nitrate of silver. To effect solation, a drop of nitric 
acid is placed into a small porcelain dish, and 
cautiously sucked up into the tube containing the 
mirror. The metal dissolves readily if the acid is of 
the proper concentration ; by blowing into the tube, 
the drop is brought back into the dish. The tube 
may be washed out with a drop of water, by pro- 
ceeding in the same manner. The examination with 
nitrate of silver is executed in exactly the same way 
as prescribed for the examination of spots in § 27. If 
there is a sufficient quantity of the solution, a portion 
is tested with sulphureted hydrogen water; and, 
if there is no lack of material, the behavior of 
the mirror to hypochlorite of soda may be ascer- 
tained (v. § 27). 

If the experiments are strictly executed after the 
manner described, there can no longer remain any 
doubt as to whether the reactions obtained by the 
process of Marsh were produced by arsenic, or 
antimony, or by a mixture of both metals. In the 
last, and more complicated case, it is very desir- 
able to apply, if possible, the test proposed by Fre- 
senius, as above (§ 29), described ; viz. : to treat the 
metallic mirror in a current of sulphureted hydrogen, 
and to treat the sulphide thus formed with gaseous 
hydrochloric acid. If antimony has been found, 
inquiries should be instituted as to whether antimo- 
nials have been administered as a medicine, and, if 
both antimony and arsenic have been detected, it 
will be necessary to test the antimonial for an admix- 
ture of arsenic. 
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§ 33. We will now consider the method of redaction 
of Fresenius and Babo. It is based on the observa- 
tion, that the sulphides of arsenic, the arsenites and 
arsenates, when fused with a mixture of cyanide of 
potassium and carbonate of soda, yield metallic 
arsenic ; and that this metal is obtained in the shape 
of a lustrous mirror in all cases where the base of 
the salt is not at the same time reduced, or, if it 
suffer reduction, where an arseniuret is formed, 
which, on application of heat, parts with all or part 
of its arsenic. In reducing a sulphide of arsenic in 
this manuer sulphocyanide of potassium is formed, 
and in reducing an arsenite or arsenate the cyanide 
of potassium is changed to cyanate of potassa. 

Fresenius recommends the use of the sulphide of 
arsenic as obtained by the treatment of the crude 
sulphide with nitric and sulphuric acid, extraction 
of the mass with water, and precipitation of the 
solution with sulphureted hydrogen (§ 14). The pre- 
cipitate is collected on a filter, washed, dissolved 
in ammonia, and the solution evaporated in a porce- 
lain dish. The dish with the sulphide of arsenic 
may be dried, over a water-bath at 40°C, and the 
weight of the sulphide before reduction be ascer- 
tained, whence the weight of the .arsenic or arsenious 
acid may be deduced. 

It has already been mentioned (§ 14), that by pro- 
ceeding in this manner the sulphide of arsenic is not 
always with certainty obtained perfectly free from 
organic matter, even by a skillful operator. For this 
reason I consider it much more appropriate to 
employ the pure sulphide of arsenic as resulting from 
the treatment of the crude sulphide with nitric acid. 
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subsequent fusion of the residue with nitrate and 
carbonate of soda, etc. (§ 12), and which is perfectly 
free from organic substances. The sulphide of 
arsenic obtained after this method is collected on a 
filter, washed, dissolved on the filter in ammonia, 
and the solution evaporated in a porcelain dish. Its 
weight may then, if necessary, be determined ; it is 
sure to be the tersulphide AsS*; 100 parts corres- 
pond to SO A of arsenious acid, and to 60.9 of metallic 
arsenic. 

H. Eose has observed, that in fusing sulphide of 
arsenic with cyanide of potassium, not the whole of 
the arsenic becomes reduced, but that part of it forms 
a sulpho-salt, which is not acted upon by cyanide of 
potassium. If the sulphide of arsenic contains a 
certain amount of sulphur, no reduction whatever is 
eflfected; hence the tersulphide affords a greater 
quantity of reduced ai-senic than the pentasulphide. 
The reduction of the arsenic acid to arsenious acid 
by means of sulphurous acid (§ 13), ought, therefore, 
not to be neglected. 

It has been stated before, that cyanide of potas- 
sium reduces the whole of the arsenic from arsenic 
and arsenious acids ; hence, the most rational way 
of procedure appears to be the conversion of the 
pure sulphide of arsenic, obtained in the manner just 
described, into arsenic acid, and the application of 
this compound for the process of reduction. Con- 
centrated nitric acid is added to the sulphide of arse- 
nic, contained in the porcelain dish, and the acid 
evaporated by heat ; this is repeated several times, 
if necessary ; to remove the last traces of nitric acid, 
the mass is repeatedly moistened with water, an^^ 
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evaporated to dryness ; the final residue is again 
softened with water, some dry carbonate of soda 
added, no that an alkaline mass is formed, and the 
whole again evaporated to a perfectly dry mass, 
which now is eminently adapted for the process of 
reduction. 

§ 34. The apparatus of reduction, as constructed 
by Fresenins and Babo, is represented in Fig. 6. (A) 
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is a large gas-bottle, for the preparation of carbonic 
acid. It is filled to about one-half with water and 
large pieces of marble or compact limestone ; chalk 
should not be taken, since it does not afford a con- 
stant current. A funnel tube (a) passes through one 
of the apertures of the doubly perforated cork to 
near the bottom of the flask. Into the other aper- 
ture, a tube (b) is iusei'ted, which conducts the gas 
into the small bottle (B), partially filled with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, by which the gas is at once 
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washed and dried. Through the tube (c), the car 
bonic acid passes into the reduction-tube (C), repre- 
sented in Fig. 7. 




The apparatus having been arranged, the sulphide 
of arsenic (or, better still, the mass obtained by neu- 
tralization with carbonate of soda, and in which the 
arsenic is in the shape of an arsenite or arsenate), is 
mixed in .1 heated mortar — a mortar of agate is pre- 
ferable to any other kind — ^with about ten parts of a 
pulverized and well-dried mixture of three parts of 
anhydrous carbonate of soda, and one part of cyanide 
of potassium ] the powder is placed on a narrow strip 
of smooth paste-board, which is bent up at the sides, 
and pushed into the reduction-tube down to (e). By 
turning the tube, the mixture is placed at (d e), with- 
out soiling any other portion of the tube. The paste- 
board is then carefully removed. 

The tube, when filled in this manner, is fitted over 
the cork of the tube (c) of the apparatus. 

Hydrochloric acid is now poured through the fun- 
nel-tube to produce a moderate current of carbonic 
acid gas, and the mixture carefully driedy which is 
done by very gently heating the tube throughout its 
whole length by the flame of a spirit-lamp. When 
every deposition of water has disappeared, and the 
current of gas become so slow that only one gas- 
bubble passes through the sulphuric acid every 
second, the reduction-tube is heated to ignition at 
the place (c). When this point is reached, heat is 

3* 
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also applied to the mixture, beginning at (d), and 
slowly progressing towards (e) until the whole of the 
arsenic is driven off. 

The reduced arsenic is deposited at (h), while a 
very small portion makes its escape at (i), and im- 
parts to the air its peculiar alliaceous odor. Towards 
the end of the operation the second lamp is gradually 
advanced to (c\ and thus the arsenic, which is de- 
posited in the wider part of the tube, driven to (h). 
This done, the tube is cloaL(9d at the narrow end, and 
the mirror driven by heat from (i) to (h), when it 
presents a very fine and purely metallic appearance. 
The tube is then cut off at (e), the open end closed 
with a cork, and deposited ad acta. 

In driving the arsenic from one place to another, 
the greatest circumspection must be observed, since 
a loss of arsenic is almost invariably experienced, 
even if the current of the ggs is very feeble. It 
would appear that the gaseous arsenic is much less 
easily deposited from the heavy carbonic acid gas 
than from the light hydrogen gas. I have already 
(§ 16,) had occasion to observe that, in my opin- 
ion, the presence of a very small quantity of arsenic 
cannot so conclusively be demonstrated by this pro- 
cess as by the process of Marsh. 

The presence of the compounds of antimony in the 
mass subjected to reduction, does, in the process of 
Fresenius and Babo, not influence the result, because 
not a trace of the reduced antimony is volatilized, 
and because the reduced antimony does not retain 
the arsenic. This is a great advantage of the process 
in question ; it excludes the possibility of mistaking 
antimonv for arsenic. The presence of tin also does 
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not interfere with the result, and other metals, be- 
sides antimony and tin, cannot very well occur. — 
(Compare H, Rose^ Pharm. Centralblatt, 1853, p. 593, 
and Handbuch der analytischen Chemie). 

§ 35. The reduction of sulphide of arsenic and 
arsenates, by means of cyanide of potassium, may 
very conveniently, and in a very simple manner, be 
executed in a glass-tube, as represented in Fig. 8. 




Fig. 8. 

The arsenical mass, after having been perfectly 
dried, is placed in the bulb, and the pulverized 
and dessicated mixture of cyanide of potassium and 
carbonate of. soda added. The bulb must not be 
more than about half full. The narrow part of the 
tube is then carefully cleaned by means of some 
^blotting-paper, wrapped round a knitting-needle. 
Heat is next applied to the bulb, just sufficient to 
drive out the last trace of water, which escapes and 
is removed with blotting-paper. "When the narrow 
portion of the tube appears perfectly dry and clean, 
and has become sufficiently cool, the temperature of 
the bulb is raised to cause fusion of its contents ; this 
temperature is kept up for some time. The reduced 
ai-senic sublimes, and forms in the narrow part of the 
tube a mirror of great purity, provided the tube was 
carefully cleaned and dried. (Fig. 9). 




Fig. 9. 



I recommend to increase the heat, towards the end 
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of the operation, by means of the blow-pipe, when 
a very excellent arsenic-mirror will be obtained. In 
case one should be disinclined to use sulphide of 
arsenic for this reduction, the residue contained in 
the porcelain dish (§ 33), and which is free from 
nitric acid, may be saturated with lime-water, instead 
of carbonate of soda, when, on evaporation, a pulver- 
ulent lime-salt is obtained, which mixes very easily 
with cyanide of potassium and carbonate of soda. 

The reason why Fresenius and Babo did not re- 
commend this simple method of reduction is very 
apparent. The volatilization of the arsenic takes 
place, in this case, in atmospheric air, and traces of 
the metal may, therefore, escape detection, in conse- 
quence of oxidation. .Hence, the use of the above 
described apparatus, where the volatilization of the 
arsenic is effected in a current of carbonic acid gas. 
A better success might, perhaps, be secured by add- 
ing a small quantity of a body which affords carbonic' 
acid, ex. gr. carbonate of lime. 

§ 36. We now come to the third of the cases enu- 
merated in § 3. 

Experiments, conducted by Orfila, Meurer, and 
other chemists, have shown that arsenic, when intro- 
duced into the stomach, is absorbed and carried by 
the blood into most other parts of the body, where 
its presence may be detected even if it can no longer be 
found in the stomach and the intestines. Meurer and 
Pi'inz gave to a horse half a drachm of white arsenic 
daily, in the shape of a bolus ; four such doses were 
given, and thirty hours after the application of the 
last dose, the horse was killed. 

No symptoms of poisoning had shown themselves, 
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and not a trace of arsenic was found in the stomach ; 
but the poison was detected in the blood, in the urine, 
and in the liver of the animal. 

It is, therefore, required, in cases of suspected poi- 
soning, to analyze, if necessary, the urine, the blood, 
the liver, the bile, and other liquid and solid portions 
of the body, since it is quite possible that, after re- 
moval of the greater part of the poison by vomiting 
and purging, the rest may have passed from the pri- 
inm mcB by absorption into the liquid and solid por- 
tions of the body. 

The urine may be acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid, either without further preparation, or after 
having been concentrated by evaporation, and then 
treated with sulphureted hydrogen, as described § 10. 
Or it may be evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
be treated with hydrochloric acid and chlorate of 
potassa, as described § 9. 

The blood and the organs, as liver, kidneys, etc., 
(the latter after having been cut into small pieces), 
are also treated with hydrochloric acid and chlorate 
of potassa, to effect as complete as possible a destruc- 
tion of the organic matters, and the resulting liquid 
is subjected to the same processes as those given for 
the examination of the contents, food, etc., in the 
second case. 

§ 37. The chemico-legal examination is, in the 
highest degree, laborious and disgusting, when the 
body to be examined has been interred for months 
or years, and has passed into a state of putrefaction. 
In such a case, it is frequently no longer possible to 
distinguish or separate individual organs, and the 
analyst is then necessitated to examine the whole 
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mass of putrefied organs, or the whole of the soft 
parts which dry up under some particular local cir- 
cumstances, and even the bones. When this is the 
case, the body should not be laid in a bath of chlo- 
rine-water, or solution or chloride of lime, in order 
to destroy the offensive odor, since arsenic may 
thereby be extracted and lost. If chlorine-gas is 
employed to disinfect the bod}'^, it must be evolved 
by means of distilled sulphuric acid, free from arse- 
nic. All soft parts, especially those which may have 
formed parts of the abdominal viscera, are carefully 
separated from the bones, and treated with hydro- 
chloric acid and chlorate of potassa, as in the second 
case. — ( Wohler and Von Siebold). 

§ 38. The following is another convenient process, 
given by Wohler and Von Siebold, much to be pre- 
preferred for the treatment of bodies which have 
been exhumed entire after some month's interment. 

The entire soft parts are treated, in a large dish of 
genuine porcelain, with moderately strong nitric acid, 
which has been previously tested for arsenic; the 
dish is then heated upon a sand-bath, and its con- 
tents well-stirred, until the organic matters are so far 
destroyed and dissolved as to form a homogeneous 
pasty mixture. This is now neutralized with a solu- 
tion of pure hydrate or carbonate of potassa, and 
about as much finely-powdered nitre (previously 
tested) added, as is equal in weight to the soft parts. 
The whole is now evaporated to dryness, with con- 
stant stirring, and the dry mass introduced by de- 
grees, in small portions, into a new clean Hessian 
.crucible, heated to dull redness. In this manner, 
the whole of the organic matter is burnt, and the 
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arsenic, if present, converted into arsenate of po- 
tassa. In this process, it is important, and not very 
easy, to add the proper quantity of nitre. If too little 
nitre is employed, part of the organic matter may 
remain unbnmt, and areenic may be volatilized from 
the carbonaceous mass ; on the other hand, too much 
nitre would interfere with the subsequent treatment 
of the mass. It is better to make a preliminary test 
with a small portion of the mixture, by introducing 
it into a small red-hot crucible, and observing 
whether the mass is perfectly white after deflagra- 
tion. If it is black and carbonaceous, more nitre 
must be added. 

The mass, which now consists essentially of car- 
bonate, nitrate, and nitrite of potassa, and may, also, 
contain arsenate of potassa, is dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of boiling water, and the solution, 
without filtering ofl^ from the suspended phosphate of 
liuie and silica, gradually mixed, in a porcelain dish, 
with a slight excess of sulphuric acid. The pasty sa- 
line mass, thus produced, is carefully heated till all 
the nitric and nitrous acid is expelled, a point to 
which great attention must be paid. On cooling,, 
the mass is stirred up with a little cold water, and 
the solution poured off from the large deposit of sul- 
phate of potassa. The latter is washed several times 
with cold water, the washings mixed with the first 
solution, the liquid boiled with sulphurous acid, and 
sulphureted hydrogen gas passed through it for seve- 
ral days, while, from time to time, a gentle heat is 
applied. The subsequent operations are the same as ^ 
in the second case. ^ 

§ 39. For the sake of completeness, the following 
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remarks on some other methods of detecting arsenic 
in medico-legal cases, including some of the older 
processes, mky here find their place. 

Instead of treating, as in the second case, and as 
described § 9, the food, the contents, etc., with hy- 
drochloric acid and chlorate of potassa, I have for- 
merly recommended to digest the substances in a 
porcelain dish with water, strongly acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid ; the temperature, which, at first, 
must be very gentle, is gradually increased till near 
the boiling point, and even raised to boiling if the 
liquid should not have become sufficiently clear and 
limpid to admit of a rapid filtration. Arsenious acid, 
if present, dissolves readily in the acidulated water ; 
starch, if present, is converted into dextrine and sugar ; 
albumen and albuminous substances are coagulated 
or dissolved ; in short, the whole is liquefied. The 
residue, after having been separated from the liquid 
by filtration, is treated in the same manner with 
acidulated water; the liquid portion is again filtered 
off, and both filtrates are mixed together. Through 
this solution a current of sulphureted hydrogen is 
passed (§ 10), and the arsenic, if present, precipi- 
tated as sulphide. If, from the liquid, thus treated, 
no precipitate is deposited, even after- twenty-four 
hours' resting, it is sure to form on evaporation; 
evaporation, therefore, ought never to be omitted. 
The liquid, having arrived at that point where the 
precipitate begins to appear, is again treated, after 
cooling, with sulphureted liydrogen, to effect. a com- 
plete separation of the arsenic. The precipitate is 
• collected on a small filter, dissolved in ammonia, and 
subjected to the treatment described § 11. 
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If the treatment with hydrochloric acid should 
not happen to afford a liquid fit for filtration, I re- 
commend to strain the liquid through cloth, and to 
pass through the filtrate a continued current of 
washed chlorine-gas, until it has become clear, and 
of wine-yellow color. The chlorine is then expelled 
by heat, and the liquid treated, after cooling, with 
sulphureted hydrogen. 

Fresenius and Babo have raised against this me- 
thod ^the treatment with hydrochloric acid), the 
well-founded objection, that a perceptible quantity 
of terchloride of arsenic is volatilized on boiling a 
solution of arsenious acid in water, containing hydro- 
chloric acid, and that, if the arsenic is present as sul- 
phide, it does not enter, or only partially enters, into 
solution; 

§ 40. Drunty proposed to remove the organic mat- 
ter from the extract, 6btained by treating the sub- 
stances under examination with acidulated water, by 
means of alcohol, and Brandos corroborated its use- 
fulness for this purpose. On this, Duflos and Hirsch 
founded their method, described in the above cited 
work (§ 3, note), which consists in introducing the 
organic substances, previously cut into shreds, into a 
tubulated retort, and adding pure hydrochloric acid 
of 1.08 spec, gr., about equal in weight to the solid 
portion of the masses. A receiver, containing about 
an ounce of water, is attached to the retort, and the 
latter heated in a chloride of calcium bath. Ebulli- 
tion is kept up until the greater portion of the liquid 
part of the contents of the retort have passed over ; 
in other words, until the residue becomes thick and 
pasty. The retort is allowed to cool, the receiver 
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removed, and the residue mixed with twice its own 
weight of alcohol. After a while, the mass is thrown 
on a cloth, and the residue repeatedly washed with 
alcohol ; the liquid is then filtered, the filtrate intro- 
duced into a retort, and the alcohol distilled oflf. 
What now remains in the retort is mixed with the 
first acid distillate, which may contain traces of chlo- 
ride of arsenic, and the whole, after cooling, treated 
with sulphureted hydrogen. The objections to this 
method are, that it does not efi^ect solution of the sul- 
phide of arsenic, and that it does not possess any 
particular advantage. 

§ 41. Graham effects the removal of the organic 
substances, held in solution, by means of nitrate of 
silver. The masses under examination are boiled 
with water, acidulated with a few drops of nitric 
acid^ then strained through a cotton or woollen 
cloth, and the filtrate mixed with nitrate of silver, 
until all organic matters are precipitated. The ex- 
cess of the silver is removed by chloride of sodium, 
and the filtrate treated with sulphureted hydrogen. 
This process has the same disadvantage as the pre- 
ceding ; besides, to effect the separation of a liquid 
containing chloride of sodium from chloride of silver 
by filtration, is rather precarious. 

§ 42. Danger and Flandin destroy the organic 
matter by concentrated sulphuric acid. The sub- 
stances are mixed in a porcelain dish with from one- 
sixth to one-fourth of their own weight of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and heat applied. The action 
of the acid on the organic substances consists in con- 
verting them- into a black, pasty mass, which, with 
continued heating, assumes the appearance of a dry 
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charcoal. On reaching this point, the dish is allowed 
to cool ; to the cold mass a little concentrated nitric 
acid, or aqua regia, is added, and the whole again 
evaporated to dryness. The residue, on being treated 
with boiling water, affords a limpid liquid, ia which 
the arsenic, if present in the original substances, 
occurs as arsenic acid; the liquid may be poured 
into Marsh's apparatus, or may be treated with suU 
phureted hydrogen, in order to obtain sulphide of 
arsenic. The sulphuric acid ought to be pure, and, 
if the liquid is to be tested in Marsh's apparatus, 
particular care ought to be taken to completely re- 
move the nitric acid by evaporation. 

The method of Danger and Flandin has more espe- 
cially been recommended for the examination of the 
solid organs, as the liver, kidneys, etc., but can, of 
course, also be employed for the analysis of the con- 
tents, food, etc., and blood, bile, etc., after previous 
evaporation. Owing to the treatment of the dry 
mass with nitric acid, the arsenic, in this process, is 
carried into solution, even if it was present as sul- 
phide; but experiments have shown, what might 
have been d priori expected, that, under the treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid, a loss of arsenic, in the 
shape of terchloride, is experienced, if chloride of 
sodium, or other chloridjBs, are present ; and the per- 
fect absence of these is perhaps never to be expected. 
Orfila and Jacquelin obtained, for this reason, always 
less arsenic in operating after this method, than after 
effecting the destruction of the organic matters by 
means of chlorine gas. The process, it is true, is 
very simple and very convenient. I have obtained 
myself, in following it, very pure solutions from 
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'organs, food, etc., but the defect above stated, makes 
it much inferior to the process recommended by us. 

§ 43. Founded on the observation that arsenic is 
volatilized as ter chloride, when substances containing 
arsenious acid are heated with hydrochloric acid, or, 
what amounts to the same, with chloride of sodium 
and sulphuric acid, a new method for the detection 
and separation of arsenic, in chemico-legal cases, has 
been proposed. The substances under examination 
(food, contents, vomited matters) are placed in a . 
tubulated retort, and a large quantity of chloride 
of sodium and sulphuric acid added, of the latter 
not quite sufficient to eflfect complete decomposition 
of the salt ; the receiver must be well cooled. The 
distillate contains terchloride of arsenic, if arsenious 
acid was present. It is essential that the distillation 
should be carried on for a considerable time, because 
the greater portion of the chloride of arsenic passes 
over towards the end of the operation, when the 
temperature is higher than at the beginning, owing 
to the more concentrated state of the liquid. An 
excess of sulphuric acid has to be avoided, be- 
cause it gives rise to the formation of sulphurous 
acid, which makes the distillate impure, and unfit 
to be tested after Marsh's method. Schneider re- 
commends the use of piecQS of fused chloride of 
sodium, or rock-salt, and a gradual addition of the 
sulphuric acid during the process of distillation, to 
be poured through a tube with an a> shaped bend 
in the middle. This arrangement permits a concen- 
tration of the contents of the retort by distillation, 
previous to the addition of the acid, if too much 
water should happen to be present. — {Schneider^ Lie- 
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big's Jahresbericht, 1851, p. 620; JF'i/fe, Journal 
fiir pract Chemie. Bd. 55, p. 103.) 

Diflferent ways have been proposed for the further 
treatment of the distillate thus obtained. It is either 
to be introduced, without further preparation, into 
Marsh's apparatus, or to be treated with sulphureted 
hydrogen, or to be tested with nitrate of silver. 
Being strenuously opposed to introducing liquids 
containing hydrochloric acid into the apparatus of 
Marsh, I cannot recommend the firat of these me- 
thods. The •large quantity of hydrochloric acid 
which is present in the distillate requires, at all 
events, a very gradual addition. Volatile organic 
bodies, formed by the action of the hydrochloric acid 
on the organic matters, and which always occur in 
the distillate, contribute, besides, to influence the 
accuracy of the result. Nor is the proposal of Fyfe, 
to test the distillate with nitrate of silver, a very 
recommendable one, considering the large amount 
of nitrate of silver which has to be added to remove 
the chlorine, the consequent accumulation of nitric 
acid in the liquid, and the formation of a considerable 
quantity of nitrate of ammonia on neutralizing the 
free acid with ammonia. The precipitation of the 
arsenic by means of sulphureted hydrogen, appears 
to be, after all, the best way. But this is, according 
to my experience at least, not very easily accom- 
plished, on account of the presence of the organic 
matters; the liquid assumes a dark yellow color, 
and, if only a minute quantity of arsenic is present, 
the sulphide is but very slowly deposited. This 
process, finally, possesses, in common with many 
other methods, the disadvantage of leading exclu- 
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sively to the detection of arsenic, and not, at the 
same time, to the detection of other poisonous me- 
tals ; it is only antimony and, perhaps, tin, that may 
also distill over, as chlorides, into the receiver. 

§ 44. At an earlier period, it was recommended to 
treat the organic substances with caustic potassa, in 
order to extract the arsenic. The food, contents, etc., 
were boiled with a solution of caustic potassa, and 
the liquid afterwards acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid ; the albuminous bodies are thereby precipitated 
in a finely divided state. After this method, an acid 
liquid is obtained, which is always very rich in or- 
ganic matter, and in which sulphureted hydrogen 
produces a copious precipitate, even if not a trace of 
arsenic is present. It should also be borne in mind 
that, on boiling albuminous substances with caustic 
potassa, sulphide of potassium is formed, which, on 
being decomposed with hydrochloric acid, gives rise 
to the formation of sulphureted hydrogen ; this acts 
on the arsenious acid which has entered into solution 
and precipitates sulphide of arsenic. In an experi- 
ment, conducted after this method, I failed to detect 
the arsenic. In the opinion of Pettentofer, the 
sulphide of potassium becomes readily oxidized on 
exposure to air; still, he recommends, as the safer 
method, to treat the alkaline solution with some car- 
bonate of lead, which removes the sulphur. 

§ 45. Another method prescribed to boil the or- 
ganic substances with a solution of caustic potassa 
until as complete as possible a solution was obtained, 
to acidulate the liquid with hydrochloric acid, and 
to pass chlorine-gas through it until the whole of 
the organic matters were destroyed ; that is, until the 
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liquid, after twenty-four hours resting in a covered 
vessel, smells of free chlorine. The excess of chlorine, 
and the hydrochloric acid formed during the process, 
should then be driven off by heat, and the liquid be 
treated with sulphureted hydrogen. To this method 
it must be objected that the treatment with chlorine- 
gas is an exceedingly laborious operation, which is 
very conveniently substituted by the treatment with 
chlorate of potassa, as given § 9, and that some arse- 
nic may be lost in the evaporation of the acid liquid. 
§ 46. Since sulphureted hydrogen precipitates the 
arsenic completely from its solution, even in pre- 
sence of ammoniacal salts and organic substances, 
there is no longer any doubt entertained that sul- 
phureted hydrogen gas is the best precipitant for 
arsenic from a solution, prepared after any of the 
previously mentioned methods. What speaks, more- 
over, in favor of the reagent is the circumstance that 
it throws down, at the same time, other poisonous 
metals which may be present, and which might have 
caused the death of the individual. The method of 
yalentin Eose, which I shall now notice, and in 
which lime-water is used for the precipitation of the 
arsenic, has, therefore, only a historical interest. 
The substances under examination are boiled with 
a very dilute solution of caustic potassa (one part 
of caustic potassa to forty-eight of water), the liquid 
is filtered through cloth, the filtrate heated to ebulli- 
tion, and, while in this state, mixed with nitric acid, 
in small portions, until a fresh addition causes no 
longer a separation of solid matter, and until the 
liquid shows a strong acid reaction, and has become 
limpid and of a. pale yellow color. When cold, the 
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liquid is filtered through paper, the filtrate mixed 
with carbonate of potassa, almost to the point of 
neutralization, and boiled to remove the carbonic 
acid. To the limpid liquid of feebly acid reaction, 
lime water is added in excess, and the whole heated 
to ebullition, to facilitate the deposition of the pre- 
cipitate, which consists of arsenite and phosphate of 
lime, together with some organic matter. But the 
presence of organic matter, and of salts, especially 
sal ammonia, prevents the complete precipitation of 
the arsenite of lime, and hence it is that small quan- 
tities of arsenious acid cannot be detected by this 
method. 

§ 47. Arsenate and arsenite of lime are very good 
materials for the production of arsenic-mirrors, but 
the precipitate obtained in the manner prescribed 
by Valentin Eose, is not fitted for this experiment, 
on account of the organic matter which it contains. 
The lime-salt must be precipitated from solutions 
which are free from such substances. 

A liquid, well adapted for this purpose, may be 
obtained by repeatedly treating the crude sulphide 
of arsenic with nitric acid ; or, better still, by care- 
fully digesting the crude sulphide with hydrochloric 
acid, with occasional additions of chlorate of potassa. 
The resulting liquid is mixed with a solution of caus- 
tic potassa until it shows a weak alkaline reaction, 
and then precipitated with freshly prepared lime- 
water ; the whole is heated to ebullition, when the 
arsenate of lime becomes granular, and settles easily 
to the bottom. 

If there is a suflScient quantity of the precipitate, 
it may be collected on a filter and washed ; but, if 
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the amount is very Bmall, it must be washed by 
decantation. In this case, the hot liquid with the 
precipitate is poured into a conical-shaped glass, and 
the precipitate allowed to settle ; the clear liquid is 
then drawn off by means of a pipette, hot water, to 
which some lime-water has been added, poured on 
the sediment, and, after a while, drawn off again. 
If necessary, the process is once more repeated. The 
portion of the liquid which remains in the glass after 
the last decantation, and which contains the precipi- 
tate in suspension, is transferred into a porcelain 
dish, or a watch-crystal, and evaporated to dryness. 

The reduction is effected in the following manner : 
the residue, or the precipitate from the filter, is 
mixed with some freshly ignited charcoal-powder, 
and the mass placed in the bulb of the reduction- 
tube (Fig. 9, p. 59) ; the tube is cleaned in the man- 
ner described § 35, the mixture carefully dried, and 
then the bulb heated to redness, by means of the 
flame of a spirit-lamp and the blow-pif)e. 

If the mijflure was properly dried, and the tube 
clean, a very excellent mirror is produced. The 
compounds of antimony afford, under the circum- 
stances, no mirror ; the appearance of the mirror is, 
therefore, a conclusive proof for the presence of arse- 
nic. The mirror, after having been cut off, may 
serve for other experiments. A mixture of cyanide 
of potassium and carbonate of soda answera still 
better than charcoal ; the reduction is then executed 
as taught § 35. 

§ 48. Instead of precipitating arsenic acid with 
lime-water, it is much to be preferred to effect the 
precipitation of the acid by means of a soluble salt 
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of magnesia, and ammonia. The liquid is mixed 
with Ammonia in excess, then chloride of ammonium 
and, subsequently, sulphate of magnesia added. A 
crystalline precipitate of arsenate of magnesia-ammo- 
nia is thrown down, which is washed on a filter or 
in a glass, with ammoniacal water. It is dried and 
used for reduction. This precipitate, as well as the 
arsenate of lime, may, also, very advantageously, be 
used for Marsh's test ; it is, for this purpose, dissolved 
in dilute sulphuric acid. 

§ 49. The use of arsenate of lime for the prepara- 
tion of an arsenic mirror, has also been recommended 
.by Berzelius. This chemist prepared the solution, 
requisite for the precipitation, in the following man- 
ner: the purified sulphide of arsenic, as resulting 
from the evaporation of the ammoniacal solution 
(v. § 11), is removed from the small porcelain dish, 
or watch-crystal, by mixing and rubbing it with a 
little pulverized nitre. Another portion of nitre is 
then fused in a porcelain crucible, or in a glass-tube, 
and the mixture of sulphide of arsenic and* nitre 
added in small portions to the fused mass ; the oxid- 
ation is thus rapidly effected. The fused mass 
which contains arsenate, carbonate, sulphate, nitrate, 
and nitrite of potassa, is dissolved in a small quantity 
of hot water, and the solution mixed with an excess 
of freshly prepared lime-water ; the mixture is heated 
to ebullition, and then treated as above described. 
It is this method, as will be seen on comparison, 
which Meyer employed to effect the. destruction of 
the organic matters in the crude sulphide of arsenic, 
substituting only nitrate of soda for common nitre, 
and adding carbonate of soda to remove any anti- 
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mony whicli might be present. The fdsed mass, 
thus obtained, contains a considerable quantity of 
alkaline carbonate ; it is dissolved in water, the solu- 
tion acidulated with nitric acid (not sulphuric acid, 
to prevent the formation of sulphate of lime), heated , 
to ebullition (to drive out the carbonic acid), and 
precipitated with lime-water. If it is intended to 
precipitate the arsenic acid with a salt of magnesia, 
sulphuric acid may be taken instead of nitric. I 
must again repeat that there is no better method for 
the destruction of the organic matters. 

§ 50. At a later period, Berzelius proposed the use 
of the sulphide of arsenic for the production of arse- 
nic-mirrors. The method of reduction which he 
. recommended, gave results, surpassing in delicacy 
and accuracy, all others hitherto known for the 
detection of arsenic in legal investigations. The 
sulphide of arsenic resulting from the evaporation 
of the ammoniacal solution (v. § 11), is mixed, 
while still moist, with dry carbonate .of soda, and 
the mixture formed into the shape of a small cylin- 
der, a little water being added, if necessary. The 
cylinder is dried at a very gentle heat,* and placed, 
by means of a glass-rod, at the point (d) of the re- 
duction-tube (c) of the apparatus. (Fig. 10.) , 

The apparatus consists of a gas-bottle, for the evo- 
lution of hydrogen gas from zinc and dilute sul- 
phuric acid, a tube (a) filled with loose cotton, and a 
chloride of calcium tube (b). The reduction-tube, 
made of glass of tolerable thickness, is connected 
with the latter by means of a cork, as shown in the 
figure. The different parts of the apparatus having 
been joined together, some moderately diluted sul- 
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phnric acid is poured through the funnel-tube on 
the zinc and water, previously introduced into the 
bottle, and thus a current of hydrogen gas of mode- 
rate velocity produced. As soon as the air is com- 
pletely driven out, the reduction-tube is very gently 
heated at (d) and before this point, by means of a 
common spirit-lamp, and thus the complete dessica- 
tion of the mass very readily effected. The moisture 
collects beyond the point (d), and is easily removed 
from the tube by application of the flame. 




Fig. 10. 

When the mass has become perfectly dry, and the 
reduction-tube, beyond the point (d), sufficiently 
cool, the place (d) is heated with a powerful flame, 
when a beautiful mirror of metallic arsenic will be 
deposited beyond this spot, as illustrated by Fig. 7, 
(p. 57). 

H. Eose, in his investigations on the action of 
alkaline carbonates on sulphide of arsenic, gives the 
following explanation of the formation of the metal- 
lic mirror. The humid mixture^ of tersulphide of 
arsenic and carbonate of soda contains arsenite of 
soda and sulpharsenite of soda, resulting from the 
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mutual decomposition of soda and sulphide of arsenic 
to sulphide of sodium and arsenious acid (3 Na O + 
As S* = 3 Na S + As O'), the former entering into 
combination with the sulphide of arsenic, the latter 
with the soda. On applying heat, both compounds 
give off arsenic, the arsenite being tiiereby converted 
into arsenate, and the sulpharsenite into sulpharse- 
nate (5 AsS" = 3 AsS* -f As'). 

Besides, the arsenic acid of the arsenate becomes 
reduced by the hydrogen, and thus increases the 
amount of free arsenic. It was formerly supposed, 
and I shared this opinion, that the sulphosalt was 
also decomposed by the hydrogen, that a sulphohy- 
drate was formed, and arsenic liberated. But this 
is, according to H. Kose, not the case ; the sulpho- 
salt remains unchanged, and hence only part of the 
arsenic is obtained. — (Pogg. Annalen. Bd. 90, p. 665 ; 
Pharm. Centralblatt. 1854. p. 46.*) 

However this may be, there is this objection to be 
raised against the method of Berzelius, that the re- 
duced and vaporized arsenic is never completely 
deposited in the tube, but that a portion of it is 
always carried off with the current of the gas. This 
becomes very evident if the gas is kindled before 
the process of reduction has commenced ; the flame 
is the ordinary hydrogen-flame ; but, as soon as re- 



* If a mixture of dry tersulphide of arsenic with carbonate of soda 
is heated, arsenate and sulpharsenate of soda are formed, and arsenic 
set free (5 As S' = 8 As S' + As*) ; but, if the pentastdphide is heated 
with carbonate of soda, the arsenate and sulpharsenate are formed 
without liberation of arsenic. If the operation is performed in a cur- 
rent of hydrogen gas, the last-named mixture also affords an arsenic- 
mirror, owing to the reduction of the arsenic acid. — {H, Rase,) 
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duction takes place^ the characteristic white colora- 
tion of the flame becomes apparent, and, if a porce- 
lain dish is held into it, very beautiful spots are de- 
posited. This circumstance is by some considered 
as an advantage of the method, since it affords, like 
the method of Marsh, not only a metallic mirror, but 
at the same time the characteristic spots. As early 
as 1830, the white color of the flame in this process 
was noticed by Wackenroder, and considered very 
characteristic; he collected the arsenious acid in a 
closed glass-tube, held over the flame, to be subse- 
quently tested with sulphureted hydrogen. 

Since the amount of escaping arsenic increases 
with the velocity of the current, the evolution of 
gas should be very moderate. I was formerly of 
opinion that the arsenic passed off as arseneted hy- 
drogen, but this Fresenius has shown not to be the 
case, because the whole of the arsenic is deposited 
on passing the gas through a series of tubes, filled 
with loose cotton. 

As in the process of Marsh, so it is in the method 
of Berzelius, absolutely necessary that the materials 
for the evolution of the hydrogen gas be free from 
arsenic. To exclude any possible intermixture of 
arseneted hydrogen with the hydrogen which serves 
for reduction, it has been recommended by Duflos and 
Hirsch to fill one half of the tube (a) Fig. 10 (the 
portion nearest to the gas-bottle), with loose cotton, 
soaked in a solution of corrosive sublimate, a salt 
which decomposes the arseneted hydrogen. 

§61. Duflos and Hirsch have proposed another 
change in the method of Berzelius, namely, the sub- 
stitution of the sulphide of arsenic by an arsenate. 
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The crude Bulphide of arsenic is oxidized by means 
of nitric acid, the acid completely removed by evapo- 
ration, and the residue (to which a few drops of 
caustic potassa may be added), mixed with about six 
or eight parts of carbonized cream of tartar. The 
whole is made into a thick paste with a little water, 
and the mass shaped into small cylinders ; these are 
then reduced, after perfect dessication, in hydrogen 
gas, as described in the preceding paragraph. I 
can assure, from my own experience, that by ope- 
rating after this method, a pure mirror is obtained 
from a very minute quantity of arsenic, provided 
the destruction of the organic matters has been com- 
plete. It is always best to employ a perfectly pure 
sulphide of arsenic, prepared from the crude sul- 
phide, in the manner described § 13. All that is 
true regarding the volatilization of the arsenic in the 
process of Berzelius, is also true in this process. 

A more serious objection than the one just men- 
tioned may be raised against the methods of Berze- 
lius, and Duflos and Hirsch. It is this: that the 
compounds of antimony afford also a mirror, owing 
to the volatility of metallic antimony in a current of 
hydrogen gas ; and it is on this account, more espe- 
cially, Aat the method of Fresenius and Babo de- 
serves the preference. The antimony-mirror may, 
however, be distinguished from that of arsenic by 
the reactions given in § 26. No spots of antimony 
can be obtained on porcelain during reduction ; it is 
only on trying to drive the metal into the narrow 
part of the tube (an operation much more difficult to 
perfoito in this case than in that of arsenic), that 
these spots are formed; they are readily distin 
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gnished from arsenic-spots by the tests given in 

§27. 

[§ 52. The process of H. Beinsch is founded on the 
observation that, from a dilute and acid solution of 
arsenious acid the arsenic is deposited^ in the metal- 
lic state, on metallic copper, which* is placed in the 
liquid. This deposition takes quickest place, when 
the solution is boiling and aii* has free access. The 
details of the process are as follows : the substances 
are cut into small fragments and mixed with hydro- 
chloric acid, to the amount of about a tenth of the 
whole mixture, and more, if the subject of analyses 
is decayed or ammoniacal, so that there may be a 
decided excess of acid. The mixture is boiled gen- 
tly for an hour, or until all soft solids are either- dis- 
solved or broken down into fine flakes or grains ; and 
then strained through calico. The filtered fluid is 
again brought to the boiling point, and some bright 
copper leaf or fine copper gauze placed in it. The 
copper becomes covered immediately, or after some 
ten or fifteen minutes, with a thin, brittle, and steel- 
like coating of metallic arsenic. To prove that the 
deposit is really arsenic, the copper is removed from 
the liquid, dried with a gentle heat, and cut into 
small shreds. These shreds are heated in a glass- 
tube, narrowly drawn out at one end, when a subli- 
mate of arsenious acid will be formed ; this may be 
dissolved in caustic potassa, and the solution used 
for further experiments. Or the copper-leaf is heated 
to redness in a current of hydrogen gas when arse- 
neted hydrogen is formed, which may be tested in 
the usual manner. 

This method, though highly recommended by some . 
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toxicologists, is open to many serious objections. On 
heating the copper with access of air, arsenite of cop- 
per may be formed, and some arseniuret of copper 
remain undecomposed, when, possibly, so minate a 
quantity of arsenious acid may sublime that it is in- 
sufficient for the tests. Arseneted hydrogen is not so 
easily formed under those circumstances, as usually 
stated, and brown spots may be deposited on metal- 
lic copper, in presence of hydrochloric acid and or- 
ganic matters, even if no arsenic is present. If the 
arsenic occurs as sulphide, it escapes detection alto- 
gether, and if not arsenic, but another metal was the 
toxic substance, its presence is not indicated by this 
process. The last-mentioned objection is of great 
weight, the more so, as another poisonous metal — cop- 
per — is brought into the liquid under examination.] 
[§ 53. An additional difficulty in the detection of 
arsenic in legal cases, occurs when the hydrate of 
sesquioxide of iron, which has been given as anti- 
dote, is not free from arsenic. In all cases, there- 
fore, where this substance has been administered, it 
should be the first care of the analyst to subject a 
portion of it to Marsh's test. If this caution has been 
neglected, and the hydrate of iron is subsequently 
found to contaii;! arsenic, the time and labor bestowed 
^ the investigation is lost and valueless. If areenic 
is found in the antidote, the contents of the stomach 
and the intestines have to be repeatedly washed with 
water, in order to effect as complete as possible a 
separation of the oxide of iron from other matters of 
less or greater density. If, during this process, par- 
ticles of solid arfeenious acid are found, which may 
Jiat'e' escaped the influence of the iron, the case oflfers 
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no further difficulties. But, if the analyst is not so 
fortunate to discover any arsenic in substance, it be- 
comes very difficult and, frequently, impossible, to 
decide by chemical analysis, whether the arsenic de- 
tected in the body was introduced before, or only 
with the antidote, in other words, whether poisoning 
has been attempted or not. At all events, the liquid 
portion of the mass should be separated from the 
solids by filtration, and examined separately ; if arse- 
nic is found here, it is much more likely that the 
poison was administered alone, than that it was in- 
troduced with the antidote. A negative result, how- 
ever, would by no means justify the conclusion that 
no poisoning has taken place, since the antidote ma^ 
have fixed the whole of the arsenious acid. If any 
vomited matters, ejected before the administration 
of the antidote, are at the disposal of the analyst, an 
examination of these may lead to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. But, if these also are wanting, there re- 
mains nothing to be done but to make a comparative 
quantitative analysis of the oxide of iron collected 
from the stomach and the oxide administered as an- 
tidote. From the difference in the amount of arse- 
nic, found in either case, some conclusions may be 
drawn as to the nature of the case. 

Without entering into the details of an investiga- 
tion of this kind, which, in all probability, will but 
rarely be required, because it will rarely lead to a 
satisfactory result, I shall add a few remarks as to 
the best mode of procedure. 

A portion of the oxide of iron found in the stom- 
ach, is repeatedly washed with water, then dried, and 
the weight ascertained. 
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The destruction of the adhering organic matter, 
and the conversion of the arseuious into araenic acid, 
is effected by means of hydrochloric acid and chlo- 
rate of potassa, as described in § 9. The resulting 
liquid is mixed with tartaric acid in sufficient quan- 
tity to prevent the precipitation of sesquioxide of 
iron by ammonia, which is added in excess. To the 
ammoniacal solution a mixture, of chloride of ammo- 
nium and sulpliate of magnesia is added^ when the 
whole of the arsenic acid is precipitated as arsenate 
of magnesia-ammonia (2 Mg O. NH* O), As 0*4-H0 ; 
the precipitate is collected on a filter, washed with 
ammoniacal water, dried at 212°, and weighed. 100 
parts of the salt correspond* to 62.10 parts of arseni- 
ous acid. 

A portion of the hydrate of iron, used as antidote, 
is treated in the same manner.] 

§ 54. The following list, which contains the various 
apparatus and materials necessary for a legal analy- 
sis, may be foimd convenient for those who have not 
a well-furnished. chemic%l laboratory at their dispo- 
sal: 

Large and small-sized porcelain-dishes (Berlin porcelain). 

Small and very thin porcelain crucibles, to be used oyer a spirit- 
lamp. 

Beaker-glasses, or Florence flasks, of various sizes. 

Apparatus and materials for the evolution of sulphureted hydro- 
gen, with washing bottle. 

Several apparatus for the evolution of gas, of various sizes, for the 
tests of Marsh, and Fresenius and Babo. 

Glass-tubes, especiaUy the kind known as reduction-tubes of hard 
glass which is free from lead). 

Spirit lamps with Argand burner. 

Pure zinc, pure hydrochloric, sulphuric, and nitric acids, pure chlo- 
rate of potassa, nitrate and carbonate of soda, ammonia, etc. Strong 
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and freshly prepared sulphureted hydrogen water, sulphhydrate of 
ammonia, a newly-prepared alkaline solution of hypochlorite of soda 
(by passing chlorine gas into a solution of carbonate of soda). 

A few practical remarks may conclnde this impor- 
tant chapter. 

The analyst should not allow any other operations 
to be carried on at the same time in his working- 
room ; he should not lose sight of the various objects 
of examination during the time of his work, and lock 
them up on leaving the laboratory. The presence 
of other persons, while the investigation is carried 
on, is far from agreeable, and should be as much as 
possible avoided. It detracts the attention and does 
no mortal good. The apparatus to be used should 
be new, or, at least, cleaned with the greatest care. 
The last point, in particular, should be most con- 
scientiously attended to, and mentioned in the writ- 
ten report. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

ON THE DSTEOnON OF AJSmMOlSnTy TIN, MEB0T7BT} 
COPFES, LEAD, AND ZINO. 

§ 55. The compounds of other metals are much 
more rarely made use of for willful murder, or self- 
destruction, than arsenious acid. In most cases of 
poisoning with such substances, the poison was taken 
by mistake or carelessness ; and^ even this does not 
frequently occur, since they generally betray their 
presence by a peculiar metallic taste. 

The number of metals treated of in this chapter 
may appear to some too small, to others too large ; 
but other metals than those named will scarcely ever 
become the objects of a chemico-legal analysis. No- 
body will raise any objections against copper, lead, 
and mercury. Food, cooked in copper vessels, some- 
times takes up some of the metal ; vinegar is often 
boiled purposely in vessels of copper for the manu- 
facture of mixed pickles, to which it then imparts a 
fine, green color. Lead, or tin containing lead, when 
used for keeping or preparing articles of food, may 
produce poisonous eflfects ; white lead and sugar of 
lead are articles of commerce, very accessible to the 
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public, and may serve for Mrillful poisoning. Corro- 
sive sublimate, red oxide of mercury, and white pre- 
cipitate, all of which are violent poisons, find also ap- 
plication in the trades, and are of easy access. Anti- 
mony has been included in the number because cases 
of poisoning with tartar emetic haver occurred; and 
zinc, on account of the extensive use which is at the 
present time made of vessels of zinc, and the frequent 
substitution of zinc-white for white lead as a paint ; . 
besides, there are cases on record of poisoning with 
white vitriol, which is easily mistaken for Epsom 
salt, or other salts. Tin is, perhaps, of all these 
metals, the one least likely to occur in chemico-legal 
investigations ; it has been noticed on account of the 
general use which is made of its compounds in the 
operations of dyeing. It must be borne in mind that 
the attempt at poisoning, alone, may lead to chemico- 
legal analysis, and that these metals may become the 
objects of analysis with regard to medical police. 
• To commit murder by poisoning with white vitriol 
must be considered next to impossible, but it may 
involve on the chemist to show that white vitriol has 
been administered by mistake, instead of Epsom salt, 
for example. 

§ 56, It would be very erroneous to think that the 
presence of small quantities of the above-named me- 
tals is more easily ascertained than that of a small 
quantity of arsenic. Ttere is, perhaps, no metal of 
which equally minute quantities can be detected with 
the same degree of certainty, as of arsenic. Even 
antimony, though greiatly resembling arsenic in its 
properties, is no exception ; it lacks that characteris- 
tic odor which arsenic emits on burning, and gives 
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no equally cliaracteristic reaction with nitrate of sil- 
ver. It is well known to every chemist that minute 
portions of mercury, tin, lead, and especially zinc, 
are very difficult of detection. Next to arsenic 
stands, perhaps, copper, since it is easily separated 
in the metallic state, even in small quantities. 

If very small, quantities of some of the metals 
under consideration have been detected, we are by 
no means justified to infer an attempt at poisoning. 
Traces of copper occur everywhere; I have at- 
tempted in vain to show its absolute absence any- 
where ; we eat it daily with our bread. Lead is also 
said to be very widely distributed in very minute 
quantities; its detection is attended with greater 
difficulties, hence its presence is not always so con- 
clusively proved. The same may be the case 'vrith 
tin, which has been so frequently found by Berzelius 
in minerals, by treating them, before the blowpipe 
in the reduction flame. Certain it is, that articles of 
food of acid reaction, when boiled in tinned vessels, 
take up some of the metal, without becoming thereby 
poisonous. Antimony and mercury do not, perhaps, so 
generally occur, but it should always be remembered 
that their compounds are extensively used as medi- 
cines, and it is said to be an authenticated fact that 
metallic mercury is sometimes found in the body of 
persons who have used for some time mercurials as 
a medicine. 

•§ 57. It might appear from the preceding remarks 
that it would be very difficult to decide the question 
whether poisoning has taken place or not. But, 
I think, the difficulty is not so great as it appears at 
first sight. There can, in my opinion, hardly ever 
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arise any doubt as to whether, for instance, the cop- 
per fonnd in articles of food, or the contents of the 
stomach, is the minute quantity which everywhere 
occurs, or whether it originated from copper vessels, 
or is intentionally mixed with the food. A practised 
and well-qualified expeii; will certainly be able to 
decide the point, while an inexperienced and not 
sufficiently qualified pei*son does not find the minute, 
and as it were normal, quantity of copper at all. 
The same remark is still more applicable in regard to 
lead, tin, &c. In cases of willful murder, and still 
more so of suicide, the quantity of the poison admin- 
istered is almost invariably much larger than neces- 
sary-a circumstance which not unfSqneptly sa.es 
the life of the person. It is usually only in cases of 
accidental poisoning that the quantity of the poison- 
ous metal to be detected is very small ; so ex. gr. in 
poisoning with food, which has been boiled in vessels 
of copper, zinc, etc. 

In most cases, and even in those of willful murder, 
a remnant of the substance which served for poison- 
ing will be at the disposal of the analyst. This 
occurs still more frequently in cases of suicide, and 
almost invariably if the toxic principle was taken by 
mistake, or carelessness, there being no reason for 
removing or hiding the rest of the poison, ^ut, for 
reasons already stated, the majority of cases of poi- 
soning with the metals in question will be of the lat- 
ter description. 

§ 68. What substances may become the objects 
of analysis it is utterly impossible to predict; contents, 
vomited matters, articles of food, commercial and 
chemical preparations, etc., may become objects of 
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investigation. We shall pursue here the same way as 
in the case of arsenic, and assume tlie case to be of the 
most complicated kind, where the metallic poison is 
mixed witi organic matters, as it will be when vomit- 
ed matter, contents, etc., are to be examined. The 
method for cases of a#less complex nature is then 
easily derived from this. 

In embracing the metals to be treated of in this 
chapter under one head it was not meant to inti- 
mate their simultaneous occurrence, but it was done 
simply to avoid frequent repetitions, and because 
such an arrangement offers great advantages for cases 
where there is no indication whatever as to the 
nature of the poison. The remark' has been made 
on several occasions in the preceding chapter, that 
such and such a method for the detection of arsenic 
could not be recommended, because it did not lead 
at the same time to the detection of other poisonous 
metals. To the method indicated as the best, this 
deficiency does not apply ; it leads to the detection 
of all the above-named metals, if the analyst chooses 
to take account of them, that is to say^ if he looks for 
them at the proper stage in the course of the investi- 
gation. Up to a certain point, the method for the 
detection of the metals in question coincides with the 
one given for the detection of arsenic, and, unless we 
are convinced of the absence of the latter, due atten^ 
tion should be paid to its possible occurrence. 

§ 59. To make random experiments for the pre- 
sence of one or the other of the metals will, as a 
general thing, be a useless task, because the soluble 
metallic compounds are almost invariably converted 
into insoluble ones when organic matters are pre- 
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Bent. Copper may possibly betray its presence by a 
greenish color, and by the blue coloration produced 
by ammonia. It is, therefore, best to subject the 
substances under examination directly to the treat- 
ment with hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potassa, 
in exactly the same manner ^ described for arsenic 
in § 9. The free chlorine is then removed by a con- 
tinued gentle heat, the residue diluted with water 
and allowed to cool; the mass is then filtered, the 
residue well washed with water, and put aside for 
further examination, if it should appear desirable. 

The filtrate, provided the operation to have been 
carefully conducted, is a perfectly limpid liquid, of a 
yellowish color, in which, without further prepara- 
tion, the presence of some metals, if not occurring in 
too small a quantity, may be satisfactorily detected 
by the proper reagents. 

A portion of the liquid is mixed with ammonia in 
excess ; if it becomes blue, the presence of copper is 
indicated. ^ The color is most clearly seen on holding 
the test-tube Against a sheet of white pi|,pcr. The 
blue color assumes a greenish tinge in proportion as 
the yellow color of the liquid was deeper. 

Ferrocyanide of potassium, added to another por- 
tion of the filtrate, produces a red precipitate, or 
merely a red color of the liquid, 'even in presence of 
a very small quantity of copper ; the presence of iron 
makes the reaction indistinct. 

The presence of lead may be demonstrated by 
sulphuric acid. To a portion of the filtrate some 
rectified, concentrated (or better, slightly diluted) 
sulphuric acid is added, drop by drop ; a white pre- 
cipitate, or turbidness, indicates lead. 
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In a similar manner, the presence of mercury may 
be shown hy protochloride of tin, which causes a 
white turbidness, and by metallic copper, which be- 
comes amalgamated (see § 64). 

§ 60. Whether, by these reagents, indications are 
obtained, or not, the filtrate is now treated with sul- 
phureted hydrogen, in the manner described § 10. 
The metals under consideration, with the exception 
of zinc, are precipitated as sulphides, provided the 
liquid was sufliciently dilute. The liquid, saturated 
with the gas, is allowed to rest at least twenty-four 
hours, to effect a complete precipitation and separa- 
tion of the metallic sulphides. 

We have next to take the color of the precipitate 
into consideration. If the precipitate consists of sul- 
phide, of lead, sulphide of copper, or sulphide of mer^ 
cury, the color is dark ; it is light, if the precipitate 
consists of sulphide of antimony, or sulphide of tin, 
or if none of the metals in question are present (com- 
pare § 10). The sulphides of lead and mercury are 
of a pure black color; they » are pulverulent, and 
settle readily to the bottom. The sulphide of copper 
is blackish-brown, hydrated, and settles down less 
easily ; the liquid retains, for a considerable time, a 
brown coloration. The sulphide of antimony is not 
precipitated with its characteristic orange-red, but 
with an impure yellow color. In presence of lead, 
the precipitate is, at first, usually of a cinnabar-red 
color (chlorosulphide), which becomes gradually black 
(pure sulphide). If, from this and previous reactions, 
the presence of lead has been inferred, the residue 
from the treatment with hydrochloric acid and chlo- 
rate of potassa is once more washed with hot water. 
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to dissolve any chloride of lead which it might con- 
tain. This residue may subsequently be examined 
for the presence of sulphate of lead. 

§ 61. The precipitate must now be collected. Let 
us suppose it to be of a dark color. It will be found 
very convenient to avoid, altogether, the use of fil- 
tering-paper, and, with the necessary precaution, it 
may be avoided. The sulphides of lead and mercury 
are deposited in a pulverulent state, and it is a very 
easy matter to pour off the supernatant liquid, and 
to wash the precipitate by repeated additions of 
water; glasses of conical shape are advantageously 
employed in this operation. The precipitate is finally 
transferred from the glass into a porcelain dish, and 
dried at a moderately warm spot. The sulphide is 
thus obtained in a very pure condition. The wash- 
ings are all united in a large beaker-glass, not to lose 
traces of the precipitate which might have been 
poured off with the liquids. The sulphide of copper 
is not deposited in an equally compact state ; on 
pouring off the supernatant liquid, small, flaky par- 
ticles of the precipitate are very apt to pass off with 
it. But, with patience, which conquers many diffi-. 
culties, also this one may be overcome, and the wash- 
ing of the precipitate be effected by decantation. 

The precipitate may, also, very conveniently be 
collected in a funnel, into the barrel of which a small 
plug of fibrous asbestos is loosely fitted. A few ex- 
periments will very soon show the necessity of having 
the plug but loosely fitting, and not pressed into the 
barrel, to admit of ready filtration. A few drops of 
water poured on the plug, and which serve at tho 
same time to moisten the asbestos, show whether it 
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is of the proper condition. The liqnid is removed 
from the precipitate, as much as possible, by decan- 
tation, and the residue stirred up and poured into the 
fannel. Filtration proceeds but slowly, but the solid 
matter collects very well in the lower portion of the 
funnel, and does not, to any extent, adhere to the 
glass. It is then very easily washed. The moist 
precipitate is removed from the funnel by means of 
a small spatula of platinum, and placed into -a porce- 
lain dish, ready for dessication. 

To the precipitate contained in the dish, some 
moderately concentrate nitric acid is added, and a 
gentle heat applied.- 

§ 62. Copper. — ^If the precipitate consisted of sul- 
phide of copper, nitric acid effects complete solution, 
and th« resulting liquid is of a blue color. The 
liquid is mixed with a little sulphuric acid (to remove 
the nitric acid), and evaporated till nearly dry; a 
bluish mass is obtained. If, on evaporation, the 
mass does assume a dark color, owing to the pre- 
sence of organic matters, a little chlorate of potassa 
is added. A similar addition, together with a corre- 
sponding amount of sulphuric acid, has to be made, 
if the precipitate has been collected on a filter, and 
then been treated with nitric acid. The residue here, 
as in the other case, is of a pure, greenish-blue color. 
The residue is then dissolved in water. In the re- 
sulting solution, the presence of the copper is demon- 
strated by the usual reagents. Ammonia, added in 
excess, imparts to the liquid a deep blue color. 
Ferrocyanide of potassium causes a brownish-red 
coloration, or brownidh-red precipitate. A piece of 
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bright, metallic iron — a knife-blade, or a knitting- 
needle — ^becomes coated with metallic copper. 

If a quantitative determination of the copper is 
desired, the solution is weighed, and a small weighed 
portion of it used for the qualitative tests ; the re- 
maining portion is heated to ebullition, and the 
oxide of copper precipitated by caustic soda; the 
precipitate is collected on a filter, washed, dried, and 
ignited in a porcelain crucible until the filter is :Com- 
pletely consumed. It is then weighed and, from the 
weight obtained, the whole amount of oxide foupd 
by calculation. Or, the whole of the liquid is used 
for this precipitation, and the weighed oxide after- 
wards dissolved in nitric acid and sulphuric acid; 
the resulting liquid is then used for the qualitative 
test». After having precipitated with caustic soda, 
the liquid usually retains a blue color, even if the 
original precipitate of sulphide of copper was not 
collected on a filter, and if chlorate of potassa was 
used for the destruction of the organic matters. In 
this case, a little grape-sugar (honey) is added, when 
the last trace of copper is precipitated as red sub- 
oxide ; by ignition it passes into protoxide. 

§ 63. Lead. — ^If the precipitate, caused by sul- 
phureted hydrogen, consisted of sulphide of lead, it 
becomes decolorized by the action of nitric acid. 
Some sulphuric acid (and, if necessaiy, some chlorate 
of potassa) is added, and the whole evaporated to 
dryness. On adding water to the residue, a white 
powder, sulphate of lead, remains undissolved. 

The contents of the dish are next washed into a 
conical glass ; the powder is allowed to settle, and 
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repeatedly washed with water. The decanted liquids 
are united in a large beaker, to recover any w^hed- 
off particles. With the necessary patience and cir- 
cumspection, the whole of the sulphate of lead may 
thus be collected, without the use of a filter. The 
pulverulent salt tends to adhere to the sides of the 
vessel; but, by carefully stirring the liquid above 
the precipitate, the greater part is readily brought 
down, and the remaining portion usually adheres so 
fast to the glass, that it does not pass out with the 
liquid. 

The decomposition of the sulphate may now be 
effected in the same vesseL A solution of carbonate 
of soda is poured on the precipitate, and left in con- 
tact with it for several hours, the precipitate, during 
this time, being frequently stirred up. The limpid 
liquid is then poured off, and the* operation repeated 
with a fresh solution of carbonate of soda. Carbon- 
ate of lead is formed, which is several times washed 
with water. The decanted liquids are, as before, 
united in a large beaker.- 

According to H. Bose, solutions of neutral alkaline 
carbonates exercise a slight solvent action on carbon- 
ate of lead ; for this reason, it might be better to sub- 
stitute the carbonate of soda by the bicarbonate of 
soda or ammonia. A liquid which is turbid from 
finely suspended particles of sulphate of lead, appears 
much less so after addition of carbonate of soda. 

A little water is then poured on the carbonate of 
lead, and some nitric acid added, drop by drop. It 
dissolves completely to a perfectly limpid liquid, in 
which the presence of the metal may be shown by 
means of the usual reagents. Ohromate of potassa 
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produces a yellow precipitate of chromate of lead. 
Iodide of potassium throws down yellow iodide of 
lead ; the precipitate dissolvQp on boiling the liquid, 
and separates, on cooling, in gold-like scales. Sul- 
phuric acid precipitates white pulverulent sulphate 
of lead, etc. 

If the lead is to be quantitatively determined, the 
sulphate of lead, collected in the conical glass, may 
be washed into a weighed porcelain dish, dried, and 
weighed. It is, then, again softened with water, and 
decomposed by a solution of carbonate of soda, as 
above explained. 

Although filtration may very well be avoided in 
operating after the method just described, there is, 
of course, no objection to collect the sulphate as well 
as the carbonate of lead on a filter. If the sulphate 
is collected on a weighed filter, it may, after wash- 
ing and drying, be weighed with the filter, and thus 
quantitatively determined. It is, then, together with 
the filter, if this cannot be conveniently removed, 
digested with a solution of carbonate of soda, 
washed, and the carbonate dissolved in dilute nitric 
acid. 

§ 64. Mercury. — ^If the precipitate, produced by 
sulphureted hydrogen, consisted of sulphide of mer- 
cury, it suffers no change by the action of nitric 
acid ; it remains black. (If the precipitate was not 
thoroughly washed and, thereby, freed from any 
chloride, solution may take place.) Hydrochloric 
acid is then added, heat applied to the mixture, and 
the resulting liquid evaporated till nearly dry. The 
residue is dissolved in water (if, on addition of water. 
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some yellow protosnlphate of mercury should remain 
undissolved, a few drops of hydrochloric acid must 
he added), and the liquid tested with the proper re- 
agents. A drop of a freshly prepared solution of 
protpchloride of tin (by dissolving tin in hydrochlo- 
ric acid), produces a white turbidness, or a white 
precipitate of subchloride of mercury ; on addition 
of a larger quantity of the reagent, the white color 
passes into grey, owing to the reduced mercury. A 
drop of the liquid is placed on a piece of bright cop- 
per-foil, or copper coin (cleaned with nitric acid), and 
the copper touched, through the liquid, with a zinc 
rod ; metallic mercury is precipitated ; the liquid is 
carefully removed by means of blotting-paper, and 
the spot rubbed with the finger, or with a piece of 
soft wood, when it assumes a white appearance. 
These reactions are conclusive; to obtain the well- 
known indications with potassa, ammonia, and iodide 
of potassium, it requires the presence of a considera- 
ble quantity of mercury. 

The presence of mercury being thus demonstrated, 
the whole of the liquid is transferred into a small 
Florence flask, and, aided by a gentle heat, precipi- 
tated with protochloride of tin. The contents of the 
test-tube, which served for the qualitative test with 
protochloride of tin, are added to this liquid. The 
reduction being completed, the liquid is carefully 
poured oflF, and the metallic mercury washed into a 
small, weighed porcelain dish. It is washed with 
water, the last drops of adhering liquid removed by 
blotting-paper, and dried by exposure to air, or by 
application of a very gentle heat. By gently heat- 
ing the finely divided mercury with a little hydro- 

5 
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chloric acid, it usually unites to larger globules. The 
dried mercury is weighed with the dish. 

To prevent any loss of the metal, the washings are 
united in a glass of conical* shape. The weight of 
the mercury havmg been ascertained, a few addi- 
tional experiments may be performed. By rubbing 
the finely divided metal with the finger, it unites to 
larger globules ; by rubbing a. little of it on a piece 
of copper, tlie copper becomes amalgamated; by 
placing a few globules in a glass tube and applying 
heat, the characteristic coating of metallic mercury 
is produced, which, by friction with a piece of wood, 
forms bright metallic globules. 

§ 65. Antimony — Tin. — If the precipitate, pro- 
duced by Bulphureted hydrogen, is of a light color, 
it may consist of snlphide of antimony, or sulphide 
of tin (or sulphide of arsenic). It is collected on a 
filter, washed with water, and treated with sulphide 
of ammonium, in order to dissolve it. The filter, for 
this operation, may either remain in the funnel — and 
the solution is promoted by stirring the precipitate 
with a feather, or by using the washing-bottle — or it 
is placed in a porcelain dish^ unfolded, sulphide of 
ammonium poured on it, and the solution filtered. 

The solution is evaporated to dryness in a porce- 
lain dish, the residue moistened with concentrated 
nitric acid, and the acid removed by gentle heat. 
The residue is mixed with pure carbonate of soda 
and some nitrate of soda, and the mixture heated to 
fusion in a porcelain crucible (v. § 13). The quan- 
tities of the carbonate and nitrate of soda should be 
proportional to the amount of residue, and the cm- 
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cible not larger than necessary. The mixing of the 
residue with the pulverized soda-salts may be eflfected 
by means of a small platinum spatula, or by rubbing 
the sides of the dish with the pulverized salts by 
means of a rounded piece of cork, or the finger. 

The fused, colorless mass is, after cooling, treated 
with water, and a gentle heat applied. The contents 
of the crucible are then transferred into a test-tube. 
If a white precipitate is deposited in the tube, the 
original precipitate, produced by sulphureted hy- 
drogen, may have- been either sulphide of antimony, 
or sulphide of tin. If it was the former, the deposit 
is antimonate of soda ; if it was sulphide of tin, the 
deposit is binoxide of tin, and, in this case, a small 
quantity of the tin will be found in the liquid in the 
shape of stannate of soda. 

If the fused mass dissolves completely in water, 
the absence of antimony is proved. The precipitate 
caused by sulphureted hydrogen either contained ' 
no metallic sulphide, or it consisted of sulphide of 
arsenic, or it contained only a very minute quantity 
of sulphide of tin, in which case thq whole of the 
binoxide of tin may have entered into solution as 
stannate of soda. 

§ 66. We shall first consider the case where only 
partial solution has been eflfected. If the analyst has 
sufficient time and patience at his disposal, the solu- 
tion is allowed to rest until the undissolved matter 
has settled; the liquid is poured off, and the precipi- 
tate washed with water. Or the undissolved portion . 
is collected on a very small filter — which has pre- 
viously been treated with dilute acid, 'and the acid 
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been removed by washing with water — ^and the fil- 
tered liquid put aside for further examination. 

It has now to be ascertained whether the undis- 
Bolved matter is antimonate of soda, or binoxide of 
tin. To this end, it is placed in a small porcelain 
crucible (if it was collected on a filter, the filter must 
first be carefully and completely incinerated), and 
some cyanide of potassium, in small pieces, added. 
Heat is applied until the salt has entered into fusion. 
The reduction of metallic antimony from the anti- 
monate of soda, or of metallic tin from the binoxide 
takes place very readily. The fiux blackens during 
the process, and, if the amount of tin is not very 
small, bright metallic globules make their appear- 
ance. After cooling, the contents of the crucible are 
softened with water, and washed into a porcelain 
dish (if any particles of reduced metal should adhere 
to the sides of the crucible, they may be removed 
' with the point of a knife) ; the metal readily collects 
at the bottom; it is washed, dried, and weighed. 
The washings are collected, as usual, in a large 
beaker, to prevent any loss of metal. 

The metal is now gently heated with some hydro- 
chloric acid. If it is tin, the small particles dissolve 
immediately, and afford a liquid in which the pre- 
Bence of this metal may be very satiafactorUy demon- 
strated. A few drops of the liquid are poured into 
a dilute solution of protochloride of mercury ; a 
white precipitate is produced, which, on addition 
of a larger quantity of the solution of tin^ becomes 
grey, owing to the reduction of mercury. The very 
smallest trace of tin may be thus detected ; even the 
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grey coating whicli remains adhering to the sides of 
the crucible, after being dissolved in a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid, may thus be recognized as tin. 
It is evident that, if the amount of tin is very small, 
only the white precipitate is produced. A neutral 
solution of terchloride of gold assumes, on addition 
of the solution of* tin, a dark color, owing to the 
reduction of the gold ; this test is much less delicate 
than the preceding. A few drops of the solution are 
placed in a test-tube, and mixed with sulphureted 
hydrogen water; a brown precipitate of protosul- 
phide of tin is thrown down ; but if the solution is 
previously heated with a few drops of nitric acid (to 
convert the protochloride into the bichloride of tin), 
the precipitate caused by sulphureted hydrogen is 
yellow ; it is the bisulphide of tin. The larger glo- 
bules of the metal are readily flattened into thin 
scales of bright metallic lustre. 

§ 67. If these experiments give a negative result, 
the absence of tin is proved. The metal is then heated 
with some hydrochloric acid,- to which a few drops of 
nitric acid are added. A violent reaction takes 
place ; chloride of antimony is formed. The solution 
is gently heated to remove the nitric acid, and the 
residue mixed with water. If the quantity of anti- 
mony is not too small, a white turbidness is produced 
by the addition of water, owing to the formation of a 
basic chloride of antimony (pulvis algarothi.) The tur- 
bidness disappears on addition of hydrochloric acid, 
and the limpid solution affords with sulphureted hy- 
drogen water the characteristic orange-red precipitate 
of sulphide of antimony. This reaction makes all 
other tests superfluous ; if, however, it should appear 
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desirable to corroborate the result by another ^xperi- 
mentj the solution may be introduced into Marsh's 
apparatus, and spots of antimony on porcelain be 
producea. The spots are then examined as des- 
cribed, § 26-30. 

§ 68. K the fused mass has dissolved completely 
(v^ § 65), the solution is mixed ^ith some nitric acid, 
which is added drop by drop. In presence of stan- 
nate of soda, white flakes of binoxide of tin are now 
precipitated, which again dissolve on addition of more 
acid. In this case the liquid is neutralized with car- 
bonate of ammonia, left to rest for a short time, and 
the binoxide of tin collected on a small filter ; it is 
then reduced by means of cyanide of potassium as 
above described. If the fused mass, on being treated 
with water, left a residue, and the residue was subse- 
quently recognized as oxide of tin, then the solution 
is treated in exactly the same manner. Having 
thus removed the tin the liquid may be mixed with 
some sulphuric acid, 'evaporated to dryness, and the 
residue tested for arsenic (v. §13, etc.) 

The method just described for the treatment of the 
precipitate produced by sulphureted hydrogen, leads 
easily and safely to the detection of antimony and 
tin, and does not interfere with a subsequent exami- 
nation for arsenic. It is only for the sake of com- 
pleteness, thcFcfore, that another process, which also 
gives very satisfactory results, will be described. 

§ 69. The precipitate is dissolved in sulph-hydrate 
of ammonia, the solution acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid to reprecipitate the sulphide, and the 
precipitate collected on a small filter, or in a funnel 
plugged with asbestos. It is then washed with water, 
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placed in a porcelain dish, and heated with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. If tl\jB precipitate consisted 
of sulphide of tin or sulphide of antimony it will dis- 
solve. The solution is filtered through paper, the 
residue washed with water, and the filtrate, together 
with the washings, concentrated by evaporation. The 
concentrated liquid, freed from its excess of acid by 
the preceding operation, is again diluted with water ; 
a small rod of pure metallic zinc is then placed in 
the solution. Tin and antimony are precipitated in 
the metallic state, forming a black coating on the 
zinc. After about twelve hours the coating is washed 
off or scraped off from the zinc, the latter removed 
from the liquid, and the precipitated metals treated 
in the •same manner as the metals obtained by the 
reduction with cyanide of potassium (v. § 66.) The 
resulting solution is tested as above (§ 66-67.) 

If neither antimony nor tin has been found, the 
residue from the treatment with hydrochloric acid has 
to be tested for arsenic. For this purpose it is treated 
with ammonia, the solution evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue operated upon as described, §12, etc. 

It has to be borne in mind that the object of a 
chemiccJ-legal investigation is almost invariably the 
detection of a certain poison (in the case under con- 
sideration, of a metal), but not the separation of differ- 
ent metals; hence the examination consists in testing 
for the different metals. But even if several metals 
should occur simultaneously, the mode of procedure 
which we have recommended will enable the analyst 
to obtain the most satisfactory results. 

§ 70. 2^nc. — ^There remains to be considered the 
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liquid filtered off from the precipitate which was 
caused by 8ulphurete4 hydrogen. If the substances 
under examination contained zinc, it will be found in 
this liquid. It is made slightly alkaline by aTidition 
of ammonia, and then mixed with sulph-hydrate of 
ammonia. In presence of zinc & precipitate of a 
dirty greenish-grey color is thrown down. The preci- 
pitate is allowed to settle, and then dilute acetic acid 
added until the liquid shows an acid reaction ; the 
whole is well stirred up and left to rest for some 
time. The precipitate becomes gi*adually of a lighter 
color, owing to the entering into solution of the sul- 
phide of iron, which, together with the sulphide of 
zinc, was precipitated by the sulph-hydrate of 
ammonia. Phosphates of tibe alkaline earths, If pres- 
ent, are also dissolved. The precipitate is collected, 
washed with water, dried, and calcined (with the fil- 
ter) in a porcelain crucible. The calcined mass is dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid, with addition of some 
hydrochloric or nitric acid, the solution freed from 
the excess of acid by evaporation, and diluted with 
water. The dilute liquid, which is a watery solu- 
tion of sulphate of zinc, is filtered, and the filtrate 
tested for zinc with the proper reagents, A portion 
of the liquid is mixed with concentrated sulphureted 
hydrogen water ; no precipitate is produced ; but on 
adding a solution of acetate of soda, sulphide of zinc 
is thrown down in the shape of a white flocculent 
precipitate. Sometimes a precipitate is produced by 
sulphureted hydrogen alone; but this is only the 
case when the excess of sulphuric acid was entireVy 
removed by evaporation. Caustic soda precipitates, 
on careful addition, white hydrate of zinc, readily 
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soluble in an excess of the reagent. In this solution 
sulphureted hydrogen causes a white precipitate of 
sulphide of zinc. Carbonate of soda precipitates on 
boiling carbonate of zinc. The whole of the solution 
may be treated in this manner, the precipitate be col- 
lected, ignited, and weighed. The carbonate, by 
ignition, is converted into oxide. 

§ 71. If the examination has led to the detection of 
a fixed metal, the residue from the treatment of the 
substances under examination with chlorate of potassa 
and hydrochloric acid may be dried, carbonized, and 
incinerated, and the metal be quantitatively deter- 
mined. In this residue chloride of silver will be 
found in case a salt of silver was administered. By 
treating the residue with ammonia the chloride of 
silver is dissolved, and may be precipitated from the 
solution by an addition of nitric acid. The whole 
amount of silver cannot thus be ascertained, since a 
certain portion of the chloride will have entered into 
the solution which is filtered off from the original 
residue, owing to the presence of the large quantity 
of chloride of potassium. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ON THE DETECTION OF HYDBOOYANIO ACID. 

§ 72. Hydeocyanio acid belongs to the class of nar- 
cotic poisons. Though the pure acid is not easily 
accessible to the public at large, still cases of acci- 
dental and willful poisoning with the medicinal acid, 
with cyanogen conapounds, and with the various 
essential oils and distilled waters, into the constitu- 
tion of which prussic acid enters as a -constituent, are 
of frequent occurrence. Whether the pure acid, oi 
one of its components, has been administered, the 
object of the analyst's investigation is the detection 
of hydrocyanic acid, this substance being the toxic 
principle; what the other components of the com- 
pound are, it is, in most cases, immaterial to know. 
The method to be pursued is the same for the pure 
acid and its compounds. 

§ 73. If the quantity of hydrocyanic acid is not t6o 
small, and no other strongly odorous substances are 
present, its presence is usually betrayed by its cha- 
racteristic odor of bitter almonds; particular atten- 
tion should, therefore, be paid to this point, at the 
jpost'Tnortem examination. 
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[This, however, is by no means a -constant pheno- 
menon. — {Pelikan), 

According to the experiments of Pelikan,* this 
acid may always be detected in the contents of the 
stomach, by the processes detailed below (§ 74), 
whenever the peculiar odor is distinctly perceptible. 
But, if the odor was wanting, or but indistinctly 
perceived, he never obtained indications of its pre- . 
sence by chemical reagents. The peculiar odor 
must, therefore, be considered as one of the most 
important indications of the presence of this poison, 
though not the safest, or most conclusive. 

Here, as in* all cases of medico-legal analysis, it is 
not on one observation alone that a judgment should 
be formed, but the opinion must be based on the 
agreement of all the various teats. 

To detect the presence of hydrocyanic acid in sub- 
stances of various kinds, ex. gr. in food, contents of 
the stomach, we proceed as follows :] 

§ 74. The substances, if solid, are cut into small 
pieces or shreds, ^nd made into a thin paste with dis- 
tilled water. If* the mass does not show acid reac- 
tion, it is slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
introduced into a retort, the latter placed over a 
water-bath, and distilled until several grammes of 
liquid have passed into the receiver.. 

In the distillate the presence of hydrocyanic acid 
•may be shown very conclusively by the application 
of reagents, and, if th#quantity is not too small, be 
recognized by the smell. 

* Zur Toxikologie der Cyan Met^Ue, von Prof. Eugen Pelikan, in 
Vierteljahrschrift fur die pract. Heilkundc. Prag. 1856. 
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§ 75. A part of the distillate is introduced into 
a small test-tube, and a few drops of caustic potassa, 
and afterwards a few drops of a solution of green 
vitriol added ; the mixture is stirred with a glass-rod, 
until the precipitate assumes a greenish color. Fer- 
rocyanide of potassium is formed. The liquid must 
have an alkaline reaction. Hydrochloric acid is now 
added, drop by drop, to dissolve the excess of the 
black oxide of iron ; an addition of some sesqui*chlo- 
ride of iron by means of a glass rod, will sometimes 
make the reaction more distinct, but is not indispen- 
sable, since there is usually sufficient of the .sesqui- 
oxide formed by the action of the air. * If the distil- 
late contained any hydrocyanic acid, there remains a 
blue residue of Prussian blue undissolved ; but if the 
quantity is very small, the liquid assumes only a 
blue, or greenish blue color, and, after some time, a 
blue precipitate is deposited. This reaction is so 
delicate and characteristic, that it makes every other 
test almost superfluous.* 

[It is very important that the liquid have an acid 
reaction, because many organic substances produce, 
with the salts of iron, a bluish-colored liquid, or even 
a bluish precipitate, but these disappear on addition 
of an acid.] 

§ 76. To another portion of the distillate, a few 
drops of sulphide of ammonium are added, and the 
mixture heated, very gently, in a small capsule, until 

* I cannot recommend the method of heating the liquid contain- 
ing the hydrocyanic acid with caustic potassa and green vitriol, for 
the purpose of facilitating the formation of ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium, because the precipitate of black oxide becomes very compact, 
and does not easily dissolve in hydrochloric acid. 
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it has become colorless. If necessary, the evapora- 
tion must be carried to dryness, and the residue dis- 
solved in a little water. The colorless liquid is then 
feebly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and a drop 
of sesqui-chloride of iron added ; the liquid assumes a 
blood red color if the distillate contained hydrocyanic 
acid {Liebig). This test is foundfed on the observa- 
tion that hydrocyanic acid forms with sulphide of 
ammonium, sulphocyanide of ammonium, which pro- 
duces, with the sesqui-salts of iron, the peculiar blood 
red color. This reaction is also very delicate, and 
possesses the advantage of admitting of a concentra- 
tion of the liquid under examination by heat. 

[In making this test, particular care should be 
taken to remove the excess of sulphide of ammo- 
nium, as indicated, by evaporation, and not to add 
the salt of iron until the liquid has become quite 
colorless ; for, if this precaution be not observed, a 
black precipitate of sulphide of iron is thrown down, 
which interferes with the reaction. Small quantities 
of free acid do not change the blood-red color of the 
liquid, but additions of larger quantities make it 
paler. Nitric acid destroys the coloration ; ammo- 
nia decolorizes the liquid immediately, and throws 
down the hydrate of the sesqui-oxide of iron. Re- 
ducing substances, ex. gr. sulphureted hydrogen, 
protochloride of tin, metallic iron, cause the disap- 
pearance of the color, by converting the sesqui-oxide 
of iron into the protoxide. ./j 

Before subjecting the distillate to this test, it is 
absolutely necessary to convince one's self of the 
absence of acetic, formic, and meconic acids, which 
ako possess the property of imparting a red color to 
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the sesqui-salta of iron. It is, therefore, advisable to 
test the distillate, previous to its treatment with sul- 
phide of ammoniuiD, with a drop of sesqui-chloride 
of iron ; if a red color is produced, this reaction has 
either to be abandoned, or the above-named acids 
have to be removed — a problem of considerable dif- 
ficulty. 

The delicacy of the test is very great. It gives a 
distinct reaction, when the mixture of a proto and 
sesqui-salt of iron produces only a faint blue colora- 
tion, which is by no means so characteristic as the 
blood-red color produced by this test. To detect, 
after this method, the presence of a very small quan- 
tity of hydrocyanic acid, the substance ig placed in 
a watch-crystal, and another watch-crystal, at the bot- 
tom of which a drop of sulphide of ammonium has 
been placed, inverted over it. A very gentle heat is 
applied to the lower glass, for about ten or fifteen 
minutes. The upper glass is then removed, the liquid 
which it contains evaporated to dryness at a very 
gentle heat, and the residue moistened with some 
sesquioxide of iron. It must be borne in mind that 
the reaction is produced only by free hydrocyanic 
acid ; compounds ex. gr. cyanide of silver, have pre- 
viously to be moistened with a drop of hydrochloric 
acid.] 

§ 77. Lassaigne recommends to add to the distil- 
late a few drops of caustic potassa, and, immediately 
afterwards, a few drops of a solution of sulphate of 
copper; the mixture i&-.then feebly acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid. If the distillate contained hydro- 
cyanic acid, a greenish-yellow (protocyanide of cop- 
per), or white (subcyanide of copper) precipitate 
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remains undissolved ; but, if no hydrocyanic acid 
was present, the precipitate, consisting of pure hy- 
drate of oxide of copper, is wholly re-dissolved. 
According to Berzelius, a similar reaction is pro- 
duced by hydriodic acid. 

[A person not experienced in chemical manipula- 
tions is liable to obtain wrong indications with this 
reagent. Too little potassa, or too much sulphate of 
copper, prevent the formation of the precipitate ; the 
addition of too much hydrochloric acid, on the other 
hand, causes the re-solution of the whole precipitate^ 
even if hydrocyanic acid was present. — Schneider,'] 

[§ 78. Another portion of the distillate is tested 
with a few drops of nitrate of silver. This reagent 
produces in acid, or neutral liquids containing hy- 
drocyanic acid, a white, curdy precipitate, which is 
soluble in ammonia ; from the ammoniacal solution 
the cyanide of silver is re -precipitated by an excess 
of nitric acid*. This white precipitate is not charac- 
teristic of hyflrocyanic acid. The same reaction is 
produced by hydrochloric, hydriodic, hydrobromic, 
carbonic, phosphoric acids, and several other sub- 
stances. It is, therefore, necessary to prove, by 
other experiments, that the precipitate reallj^ con- 
tains cyanide of silver. For this purpose, the pre- 
cipitate is ifioTOughly dried, and the dry mass intro- 
duced into a small test-tube, closed at one end, and 
narrowly drawn out at the other ; on applying heat, 
which may be raised to redness, cyanogen gas es- 
capes, which, when kindled, burns with a purple- 
flame. Orfila states that one grain of cyanide of 
silver, treated in this manner, evolves sufficient gas 
to show the red flame very distinctly. 
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To get rid of hydrochloric acid and other sub- 
stances which interfere with this reaction. Otto 
recommends to rectify a portion of the original dis- 
tillate by re-distillation over powdered borax or car- 
bonate of lime. Hydrochloric acid, etc., are retained 
by the borax, or the carbonate of lime, while hy- 
drocyanic acid passes over, and may bQ detected 
in the distillate by precipitation with nitrate of sil- 
ver.] 

§ 79. It is sometimes very convenient to fix a small 
quantity of hydrocyanic acid, which may occur in a 
distillate, so as to prevent its volatilization, and form 
a compound which may afterwards be easily tested 
with reagents. This is effected by agitating the dis- 
tillate witli some red oxide of mercury ; a solution 
of cyanide of mercury is obtained which may be 
evaporated without suffering decomposition. K hy- 
drochloric acid was present, protochloride of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate), is formed at the same 
time, and, in this case, ammonia caused a white pre- 
cipitate, owing to the decomposition of the chloride 
while the cyanide remains unchanged, and nitrate of 
silver throws down chloride of silver, leaving the 
cyanide imaffected. 

[§ 80. Instead of simply condensing the vapors in a 
receiver as in the process above (§ 74) given, Orfila 
connects the retort with a delivery-tube, bent at a 
right angle, the vertical leg of which is about three 
and a half feet long, and dips into another tube of 
about the same length, which is filled to about two- 
thirds with a solution of nitrate of silver. The retort 
is heated in a sand-bath, and the liquid kept in ebul 
lition for about an hopr;' The precipitate which is 
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formed in the silver eolation is allowed to settle to 
the bottom, the supernatant liquid is poured offj and 
some pure, cold nitric acid added to the precipitate ; 
this dissolves the carbonate of silver. The cyanide 
is then collected on a filter, dried at 212° (weighed, 
if it is thought desirable), and tested by heating in a 
glass-tube (v. § 78). A portion of the dried precipi- 
tate may be tested in the following manner: it is 
mixed with about half its weight of chloride of 
sodium, a little water added, and the whole boiled 
for a few minutes ; chloride of silver and cyanide of 
sodium are formed, which latter may be tested with 
green vitriol (§ 75). An excess of chloride of sodium 
has to be avoided, lest the cyanide of silver enter 
undecomposed into solution, and make the reaction 
with green vitriol indistinct.] 

[§ 8i. Whether these operations have given a posi- 
tive or a negative result, it is always advisable to 
subject the contents of the retort to a further treat- 
ment. The mass, if too pasty to admit of filtration, 
is stirred with some distilled water, filtered, and the 
filtrate precipitated with nitrate of silver. The pre- 
cipitate, after haviug been w(jll washed with distilled 
water, is treated with dilute nitric acid ^i the cold ; 
the carbonate, phosphate, etc., are dissolved, and the 
residue consists essentally of chloride and cyanide of 
silver. It is tested for the presence of the latter by 
the processes given above (§ 78),] 

§ 82. If by the method above described (§ 74), we 
obtaiu a distillate in which, by the use of proper 
reagents, the presence of hydrocyanic acid can be 
demonstrated, this can by no means be considered 
as a proof for the presence of hydrocyanic acid or, 
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respectively, of cyanide of potassium,* unless wo 
have previously shown the absence of ferrocyanide 
of potassium.* Ferrocyanide of potassium, a salt 
which does not possess poisonous propertiU, also 
yields on distillation a liquid which contains hy- 
drocyanic acid, even if the contents of the retort 
are but very slightly acid, or in presence of even a 
very weak acid ; and this will occur even if the distil- 
httioA is eflfected at the lowest possible temperature. 
Apparently no hydrocyanic acid is given off at first 
on distilling over a water-bath a mass containing fer- 
rocyanide of potassium ; after awhile, however, de- 
composition takes place, and hydrocyanic acid is 
evolved. Hence it is necessary to test the substances 
under examination for the presence of ferrocyanide 

* [Of poisonous cyanides the author has only considered the cyanide 
of potassium, and of not poisonous, the ferrocyanide of potassium. 
These two compounds may be considered as the types of the two 
great chksses of cyanogen-compounds, the one comprising the {^oison- 
ohs, the other the not poisonous ones. ^ 

To the first class — ^the poisonous cyanogen-compounds — belong all 
soluble simple cyanides of the constitution, M Gy, and all double 
cyanides which form no acids. Among the simple cyanides only 
those of the alkalies and earths, and the cyanides of mercury, and 
cadmium are soluble in water. Of the insoluble ones, the cyanides 
of adnc, copper, lead, and silyer are under the influence of the living 
body so decomposed that hydrocyanic acid is set free ; they are, 
therefore, also poisonous. Of the double cyanides of this class, those 
soluble in water exercise a more powerful poisonous action than 
those insoluble in water ; both kinds are decomposed by dilute acids, 
especially by hydrochloric acid, and hydrocyanic acid is set free. 

The second class — the non-poisonous cyanogen-compounds — com- 
prises all insoluble double-cyanides which show acid properties, 
and some few of the soluble ones. These are very stable compounds, 
and decomposable only by powerful apids ; they are not acted upon 
by dilate acids. — PeHkan.] 
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of potassium before subjecting them to distillation. 
To this end a portion of the original substance is, if 
necessary, mixed with water, thrown on a filter, the 
filtrate acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and a drop 
of sesquichloride of iron added. The formation of a 
precipitate of Prussian blue indicates the presence of 
ferrocyanide of potassium. 

§ 83. The question now arises, how to operate when 
hydrocyanic acid, or cyanide of potassium, and ferro- 
cyanide of potassium occur simultaneously i i. e. how 
can we show in this case the presence of hydro- 
cyanic acid or cyanide of potassium? To add an 
excess of carbonate of sod^ to the mass before sub- 
jecting it to distillation, does not lead to a satisfactory 
result ; it is true that the decomposition of the ferro- 
cyanide of potassium is thereby prevented, but the 
hydrocyanic acid becomes at the same time fixed, so 
that at the beginning of the operation not a trace of 
it is obtained, and even at a later period only traces 
of the acid, resulting from the decomposition of the 
cyanide of sodium, pass into the receiver. If a 
solution of carbonate of soda, to which some hydro- 
cyanic acid is added, is heated, carbonic acid escapes, 
showing that the acid properties of hydrocyanic acid 
are not so weak as is generally believed. 

According to experiments which Mr. Von Pollnitz 
made in my laboratory, the best way to follow in this 
case is this: The mass containing ferrocyanide of 
potassium, and, eventually, hydrocyanic acid, is mixed 
with a solution of siesquichloride of iron, when the fer- 
rocyanide of potassium is converted into Prussian 
blue ; carbonate of soda is then added, until the mass 
exhibits an alkaline reaction, and afterwards tartaric 
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acid, imtii it shows a feeble acid reaction ; it is then 
distilled over the water-bath. Ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium, when treated in tliis manner, yields a distillate 
free from hydrocyanic acid, because the Prussian 
blue does not suffer decomposition; but if hydro- 
cyanic acid or cyanide of potassium were present, the 
distillate contains hydrocyanic acid. 

[If the presence of ferrocyanide of potassium in 
the substance under examination is suspected, the 
mass may be introduced in the retort without addi- 
tion of an acid, heated to ebullition, then filtered, the 
filtrate concentrated by evaporation, and mixed 
with strong heated alcohol ; the ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium is precipitated in yellowish-white lustrous 
scales. If cyanide of potassium was present, it 
remains dissolved in the alcohol; and if the mass 
contained free hydrocyanic acid, it will be found in 
the distillate.] 

[§ 84. K, after the methods just described, no hydro- 
cyanic acid has been detected in the vomited matters, 
the stomach and the intestines, other organs and secre- 
tions may be subjected to the same treatment, so ex. 
gr. the blood, brains, liver, and urine, though it will 
probably be fruitless. In the brain, the spinal mar- 
row, and the heart, hydrocyanic acid has never yet 
been detected by reagents, though its presence was 
clearly indicated by the odor; here, therefore, the 
odor was evidently a more delicate test than any 
chemical reagent. In the liver and urine, Orfila 
could never detect this poison.] 

[§ 85. To prove satisfactorily the presence of hydro- 
cyanic acid in a dead body is always, unless the cir- 
cumst^ces be very favorable, a pretty difficult mat- 
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ter. The chances of obtaining a decisive result 
decrease in proportion to the time which elapses 
between the administration of the poison and the 
dissection of the body. It would appear from 
repeated experiments that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the chemical examination is not likely to be 
attended with success when made three days after 
death, or eight days after death in bodies that have 
been buried; this, however, should not detain the 
analyst to undertake an examination at even a later 
period, since there are a few cases on record where 
the poison has been found seven, and even twelve, 
days after death. 

A chemical examination of the body is useless, and 
cannot possibly yield any result if death was pro- 
duced by inhalation of liydrocyanic acid vapor, or if 
chlorine or a hypochlorite (ex. gr. bleaching liquid) 
has been administered as antidote. — Schneider^ 

[§ 86. From the preceding remarks it is evident 
that the analyst can never be expected to determine, 
with the slightest degree of accuracy, the quantity of 
hydrocyanic in a body ; to show its presence is all he 
can do. Even if the analytical methods for its deter- 
mination were sufficiently accurate to separate and 
determine the whole amount of the poison con- 
tained in the various organs, the blood, the secre- 
tions, etc., a considerable quantity would escape 
detection on account of its volatility. But there 
are other cases in which a quantitative determination 
may be desired. Thus ex. gr. the analyst maybe 
required to examine rests of food and drink for 
hydrocyanic acid, and to determine whether the 
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quantity of the poison which they contain is sufficient 
to have cansed death. This question can only be 
answered by a qaantitative analysis, which is con- 
veniently executed in the following manner : 

The substance under examination, if a liquid, is 
accurately weighed, then precipitated with nitrate of 
silver, afterwards a few drops of nitric acid added, 
just sufficient to produce a weak acid reaction, and 
the precipitate collected on a filter ; the precipitate 
is washed with distilled water, dried at 212° and 
weighed ; 100 parts of cyanide of silver correspond 
to 20.15 parts of hydrocyanic acid. If the liquid 
contains chlorides, besides cyanides, the precipitate 
is a mixture of cyanide and chloride of silver. In 
such a case the liquid has to be divided in two equal 
parts. With one of them we proceed as just ,men- 
tioned, and thus obtain the sum of chloride and 
cyanide. The other is mixed with some borax, 
evaporated to dryness, and the dry residue exposed 
to a moderate heat (the heat ought never be driven 
so high as to cause fusion) ; the hydrocyanic 
acid vaporizes, while hydrochloric acid unites with 
the soda of the borax. The residue is dissolved 
in water, the solution acidulated with nitric acid, 
and afterwards precipitated with nitrate of silver; 
the precipitate is dried and weighed. By deduct- 
ing the weight of the chloride of silver from the 
weight of the chloride and cyanide, as obtained 
by the first experiment, we obtain the weight of • 
the latter. 

Solid substances are treated as directed (§ 74), care 
being taken to connect the retort with a good refrige- 
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ratory, so that the whole of the vapors may be con- 
densed ; the distillate is then treated as in the preced- 
ing case.] 



§ 87. [Several plants, which chiefly belong to the 
division of Drupaceae, and of which the most impor- 
tant are the bitter almond, cherry laurel, bird cherry, 
and peach, yield by distillation with water liquids 
which contain hydrocyanic acid and a peculiar.essen- 
tial oil, the essential oil of bitter almonds. It appears 
that neither the hydrocyanic acid, nor the essential 
oil, exist ready formed in the plant, but that they owe 
their origin to the action of a peculiar albuihinaceous 
substance, emulsine, on a peculiar crystalline princi- 
ple, named amygdaline, both of which are found in 
the various parts of the plant When almond pulps, 
or the leaves of the cherry laurel, etc., are bruised 
with water, these two principles come in contact, and 
the amygdaline is decomposed into hydrocyanic acid, 
essential oil, and sugar. A gentle heat favors, but a 
boiling heat prevents, the reaction; alcohol and 
ether, which, like boiling heat, coagulate the emul- 
sine, also prevent the decomposition. The pure oil 
of bitter almonds does not possess any poisonous pro- 
perties, but the crude commercial article exercises . 
poisonous effects in proportion to the amount of free 
hydrocyanic acid which it contains. The various 
distilled waters, as bitter almond water, cherry laurel 
water, peach water, etc., contain veiy variable quan- 
tities of prussic acid, rarely more than 1.5, frequently 
only 0.1 per cent. 

The presence of hydrocyanic acid in these waters 
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is easily shown, and, if required, the amount quanti- 
tatively determined after the method given § 88. To 
detect its presence in the essential oil of bitter 
almonds, the oil is gently heated and well agitated 
with a watery solution of caustic potassa ; cyanide of 
potassium is formed, which may be subjected to the 
usual tests. Or the oil is mixed, and well agitated 
with water and some finely pulverized red oxide of 
mercury. After some time the mixture is distilled, 
when. the oil passes over, and cyanide of mercury 
remains in the retort.] 




CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE DETECTION OF OXALIC ACID- " ^^^ 

aic oxide, 

[§ 88. Oxalic acid, when introduced ini;*f^\'-'^^.' 
tern, is very rapidly absorbed ; it lias beem^f ^Qio^ is 
the blood of the heart of men who died witff ^^ ^^^ 
hour after the administration of the poiso*^^^ ^^ 
also been detected in the urine. It is, ^maimng 
quite possible that in a case of poisoning 
acid, nothing of the poison is to be found in ^^ ^^*" 
mcB vice, part of it having been removed by voraj^*'^ 
etc., and the rest having entered into the blood. ^^' 

To detect the presence of oxalic acid in the con- 
tents, or the vomited matters (which should be treated 
separately), we proceed, according to Orfila, in the 
following manner : 

§ 89; The substances under examination are placed 
into a large porcelain dish, and boiled with distilled 
water; the liquid, while hot, is filtered through 
paper, or cloth. The operation is repeated once 
more, the two filtrates are united, and evaporated 
to dryness at a gentle heat. The residue is repeat- 
edly treated with small portions of cold concentrated 
alcohol, the alcoholic solutions are united and evapo- 

6 i« 
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rated, at a gentle heat, to a small volume. On cool- 
ing, oxalic acid separates in crystals, if it was pre- 
sent in sufficient quantity. The presence of a large 
amount of organic matter may prevent crystallization. 
In this case, the organic substances may first be pre- 
cipitated by the addition of some tincture of nut-galls 
(previously tested for oxalic acid) ; the precipitate is 
separated by filtration, the filtrate evaporated to dry- 
ness, and the residue treated with concentrated alco- 
hol — {Schneider) ; on evaporating the alcoholic solu- 
*tinn. crystals are deposited. Th.Q crystals are- dis- 
water, and the solution tested with the 
^ents. 

c solution shows a. strong acid reaction, 
pie-salts produce a white precipitate of 
lime ; if the quantity of oxalic acid is very 
3W drops of ammonia are added ; the pre- 
a this case, appears sometimes only after a 
AQ precipitate is soluble in free hydrochloric 
.ic acid, when added in sufficient quantity ; it 
very slightly soluble in oxalic, acetic, and other 
^anic acids; it is insoluble in chloride of ammo- 
nium, and other ammoni^cal salts, ^he precipitate 
is even produced with a^jaolution qS. sulphate of lime, 
and by this reaction, which is the most eharacteristic, 
oxalic acid is distinguished from all other acids, race- 
mic acid onlyexcepted, , . ^Titrate of silver produces 
a copious whit^ precipitate of oxalate of silver, in- 
soluble in an excess of oxalic acid, with difficulty 
soluble in nitric acid, more readily dissolved by 
ammonia. The precipitate may be collected on a 
filter, dried, and heated in a porcelain capsule ; it is 
decomposed witii a slight detonation and emission of 
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thick, white fumes, metallic silver remaining behind. 
When miled with a solution of chloride of gold, me- 
tallic gold is deposited, sometimes in the shape of a 
yellow crystalline powder, coating the sides of the 
tube ; heat facilitates the reduction ; if the solutions 
were concentrated, carbonic acid escapes with efferv- 
escence. If there is suificient material, a portion of 
the crystallized acid is introduced into a small flask, 
provided with a delivery-tube ; some pure, concen- 
trated sulphuric acid is poured on the crystals, and a 
gentle heat applied. The oxalic acid is completely 
decomposed into carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, 
which are collected, over water, in a small ^ijell-jar; 
the remaining liquid is colorless, if the oxalic Void is 
pure. The mixture of the gases is shaken with lime- 
water, which, by absorbing the carbonic acid be- 
comes milky from carbonate of lime ; the remaining 
gas, when kindled, bums with a blue flame. 

§ 91. If not free oxalic acid, but an alkaline oxa- 
late was used for poisoning, this will not enter into 
the alcoholic solution, but remain in the residue, 
obtained by evaporating the watery extract to dry- 
ness (v. § 89). . This residue may, besides, contain 
some free oxalic acid, which was left undissolved by 
the alcohol. It is, for this reason, always advisable, 
whether free oxalic acid has been detected by the 
method just described, or not, to subject this residue 
to the following treatment : 

The residue is treated repeatedly with small por- 
tions of cold water ; the liquids are united, filtered, 
and the filtrate precipitated with chloride of calcium. 
The oxalate of lime is collected on a filter, washed 
with water, and boiled for about half an hour with a 
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solution of carbonate of potassa. Insoluble carbonate 
of lime and soluble oxalate of potassa are formed. 
The former is removed by filtration, the filtrate pre- 
cipitated with acetate of lead (oxalate of lead is 
thrown down), the precipitate collected on a filter, 
and washed with water. To separate the oxalic acid 
from the lead, the precipitate is suspended in water, 
and* a current of suljphureted hydrogen gas passed 
through the mixture, until the liquid smells distinctly 
of the gas. It is then placed at a moderately warm 
spot, until the excess of the gas has passed off, fil- 
tered, and the filtrate, which contains free oxalic 
acid, evaporated to crystallization. The crystals are 
tested as above described. 

§ 92. The investigation becomes much more com- 
plicated when an alkaline earth, as magnesia, or a 
lime-salt has been administered as an antidote. In 
this case, a large portion, or the whole, of the oxalic 
acid remains in the insoluble residue left after boil- 
ing the substances with water. By washing with 
water, the finer particles are separated from the 
organs, and the mass thus obtained repeatedly 
treated with water, to effect as complete as possible 
a separation of the heavy powder from the lighter 
organic substances, which remain suspended in the 
liquid and are poured off with it. The impure oxa- 
late is collected and treated with hydrochloric acid, 
if magnesia was the antidote used. The solution is 
filtered, and the filtrate neutralized with ammonia ; 
oxalate of magnesia baing soluble in ammoniacal 
salts, no precipitate will be produced. The magnesia 
is now removed by precipitation with carbonate of 
potassa; the liquid, separated from the precipitate 
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by filtration, contains oxalate of potassa ; from this 
the oxalic acid is obtained in the free state by the 
method above given. 

§ 93. If lime, or b lime-salt, w^s the antidote, the 
separation of the acid from the base becomes still 
more difficult. In this case, the impure oxalate 
(v. § 92), is dissolved in moderately concentrated 
nitric acid ; the solution is gently heated to effect a 
partial destruction of the organic matters, and, after 
cooling, precipitated with ammonia. The precipi- 
tate, consisting essentially of oxalate of lime, is 
digested with .acetic acid, which dissolves any phos- 
phates which might be present. The oxalate of lime^ 
thus purified, is treated with carbonate of potassa, 
etc., as described in § 91. 

It is not admissible to treat the impure oxalate 
with carbonate of potassa, because the organic mat- 
ters which it contains, on being boiled with the 
alkali, may give rise to the formation of oxalic acid. 
This objection cannot be raised against the treatment 
with nitric acid ; for, even if oxalic acid should be 
formed, it will remain in the liquid as oxalate of 
ammonia ; only the pre-existing oxalate of lime being 
precipitated on the addition of ammonia.] 



OHAPTEE V. 

ON THE DBTBOnON OF PHOSPHOBUS. 

§ 94. Cniaaoo-LEGAL investigationB for the detec- 
tion of phosphorus are not of very rare occurrence, 
especially since friction-matches, and pastes c'ontain- 
ing phosphorus for killing rats, mice, etc., have come 
into general use. It is difficult to conceive how 
willful murder can be perpetrated by poisoning with 
phosphorus, on account of the very extraordinary 
and disagreeable odor which it imparts to all kinds 
of food and drink. [There are, towever, cases of this 
kind on record ; one mentioned by Orfila, where two 
persons, cautioned by the peculiar odor, escaped death, 
but the third, swallowing the poisoned soup, died of 
the effects ; another case, that of Jean Eiehl, is men- 
tioned by Flandin.] Two cases of intended poison- 
ing have come under my observation ; in one case it 
was a paste used for killing rats, and in the other the 
mass used for friction-matches which were em- 
ployed; but the odor, in both cases, served as a 
warning. 

§ 95. The odor of phosphorus, undergoing slow 
oxid^ion, is so characteristic that its presence in 
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food, contents, etc., may by this means alone be with 
certainty ascertained. Food, and other matters, con- 
taining phosphorus, become himinous in the dark 
when agitated and gently heated. Lipowitz remarks 
that the luminosity is destroyed by ammonia, and that, 
consequently, in substances which have become am- 
monial by putrefaction, the phenomenon does not take 
place. By an addition of dilute sulphuric acid, until 
the mass shows an acid reaction, the luminosity is 
restored. 

To collect the finely divided particles of phos- 
phorus which are often intimately mixed with, and 
disseminated through organic and other substances, 
Lipowitz proposes the use of sulphur. If matters 
containing phosphorus are heated with some small 
pieces of sulphur, the latter takes up the phosphorus 
and forms a compound in which the presence of the 
poison is readily demonstrated. If the experiment is 
performed in a retort, the distillate frequently posses- 
ses the odor of phosphorus, and its presence here may 
also be easily detected. 

§ 96. The mode of procedure, according to Lipo- 
witz, is as follows: The substances are acidulated 
with dilute sulphuric acid and introduced into a tubu- 
lated retort. A few pieces of sulphur are then added, 
and, the receiver being loosely fitted on, the distilla- 
tion is commenced. The contents of the retort having 
been kept boiling for about half an hour, the opera- 
tion is discontinued. The distillate is mixed with a 
little fuming nitric acid, introduced into a porcelain 
dish, and evaporated; thus the phosphorous acid, 
originating from the oxidation of the vapors of 
phosphorus, is converted into phosphoric acid. The 
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residue is diluted with water, filtered if neces- 
sary, and mixed with ammonia in excess. The 
resulting liquid is tested with a solution of chlo- 
ride of ammonium-magnesium, or with a solution 
of sulphate of magnesia previously mixed with a 
solution of chloride of ammonium. If' phosphoric 
acid is present a white, granular and crystalline pre- 
cipitate of phosphate of magnesia-ammonia is thrown 
down. 

The contents of the retort are, after cooling, 
emptied into a porcelain dish, and the small pieces of 
sulphur taken out and washed with water. If these 
are placed into a porcelain dish, heated over a 
water-bath, they become luminous when phosphorus 
is present ; when treated with fuming nitric acid a 
liquid is obtained in which the presence of .phos- 
phoric acid is detected, as above described. A few 
of the pieces of sulphur may be enclosed in a glass 
tube filled with water, and handed, as corpuB delicti^ 
to the authorities. It ought to be remarked here 
that, with long keeping, the luminosity of the sulphur- 
pieces is lost, but then phosphoric acid may always 
be detected in the water. 

Lipowitz states that he has detected by this m ethod 
TT^V^T of phosphorus in poisoned food with certaintj^r 
and even in cases where not a trace of phosphorous 
acid could be found in the distillate, the presence of 
phosphorus in the sulphur was satisfactorily shown. 
(Lipowitz in Pogg. Annalen, vol. xc.,p. 600; Pharm: 
Centralblatt, 1854:, p. 167 ; Schacht. in Archiv fur 
Pharmacie, vol.lxvi.,p. 165.) Experiments, conducted 
after this method in my laboratory, have yielded very 
satisfactory results. 
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§ 97. Another method for the detection of phos- 
phorns in cases of poisoning has been given by 
Mitacherlich (Jonmal fiir Pract Chemie, vol. Ixiii,, p. 
238.) 



The suspected substance is introduced, together 
with some sulphuric acid, and the necessary quantity 
of water, into a small flask (A. Fig. 11.) Into the neck 
of the flask a long horizontal delivery-tube (b) is fas- 
tened by means of a perforated cork ; the other end 
of the tube (b) is bent at a. right angle, and enters 
through a cork into the vertical condensing-tube (c) 
6* 
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of a Mitscherlicli's condenser. The condenser con- 
sists of a tall glass-cylinder (B) perforated at the bot- 
tom ; through this opening passes the lower, coni- 
cal end of the condensing-tube ; it is fitted in by 
means of a perforated cork. The cylinder rests on a 
wooden tripod perforated in the centre. From a 
vessel ^ (D) a current of cold water is made to flow 
through the funnel tube (i) to the bottom of the 
cylinder (B); the hot water rises to the top and 
escapes through the tube (g) which, by means of a 
cork, is inserted into an opening at the upper part of 
the cylinder. A flask (C) serves to collect the dis- 
tillate. 

The flask (A) is then heated until distillation com- 
mences. If phosphorus is contained in the contents 
of the flask, a distinct luminosity, usually a luminous 
ring, is observed in the dark at the spot where the 
vapors enter into the upper part of the tube (c). 
When a mass, weighing five ounces, and containing 
only tV of a grain of phosphorus, i. e. r^^VToth part, 
is thus treated, the luminosity will continue until 
about three ounces have distilled over, which will 
take about half to hour. In an experiment, executed 
in this manner, the distillation was discontinued at 
this period, and the flask, uncovered, left to rest for 
fourteen days ; when the distillation, after this time, 
was resumed, the luminosity appeared as before. 

K there are in the liquid substances which destroy 
the luminosity of phosphorus, as ether, alcohol, and 
oil of turpentine, no emission of light is perceptible 
as long as these distill over. In the case of ether and 
alcohol, which are very volatile and pass over very 
soon, the luminosity appears after a short while ; but 
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if oil of turpentine is present, the phenomenon can- 
not be observed. 

At the bottom of the flask which receives the dis- 
tillate, the phosphorus collects in small globules. In 
an experiment, where five ounces of substance, con- 
taining one-third of a grain of phosphorus, were 
treated after this method, so many globules of phos- 
phorus were obtained, that one-tenth part of them 
sufficed to prove them to be phosphorus. One por- 
tion of the globules may be thrown on a filter, and 
washed with alcohol; on being then placed on a 
warm spot, the phosphorus melts and ignites spon- 
taneously. Another portion of the globules, and 
the liquid which, on distillation, exhibits luminosity, 
may be handed to the authorities. 

If large quantities, containing a considerable 
amount of phosphorus, are subjected to distillation, 
sufficient phosphorous acid is produced (by oxidation 
of the phosphorus vapors), that its presence in the 
distillate may be detected by nitrate of silver and 
protochloride of mercury ; or it may be converted 
into phosphoric acid by oxidation with nitric acid. 

Mitscherlich observes that no importance ought to 
be attached to the reactions which the distillate may 
give with nitrate of silver and protochloride of mer- 
cury, since volatile animal matters, which also act 
reducing on these salts, may condense in the re- 
ceiver. He also observes that, on distilling from a 
retort, the contents of which are kept boiliug, it can- 
not very well be avoided that some particles of the 
liquid are carried over mechanically into the re- 
ceiver, and thus the distillate may become mixed 
with phosphoric acid. 
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. CHAPTER VL 

ON THE DETECTION OF ALCOHOL AND CHLOEOFOBM. 

§ 98. The detection of alcohol in the body, in cases 
of death from alcoholic liquors, will, as a general 
thing, be more of scientific than of practical inter- 
est. The investigation will always be successful if 
commenced soon after death, or if the substances for 
examination, contents, lungs, etc., were preserved in 
well-closed vessels. It is good to have the vessels 
tied over with bladder. 

The first thing to be observed is the odor and the 
reaction of the substances under examination. The 
contents of the stomach of persons who died of the 
eflects of alcohol, show usually a decided acid reaction, 
owing id the presence of acetic acid. In this case, 
the acid is neutralized with carbonate of soda, avoid- 
ing an excess of the alkali. 

The mass is then placed in a retort which is heated 
over a water-bath. The retort is connected with a 
receiver, or better, with a refrigeratory. The. distil- 
late is rectified by a second distillation with addition 
of a sufiicient quantity of dry carbonate of potassa, 
or chloride of calcium. For this second distillation, 
a small tubulated retort may be used, or^a small 
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flask, into the neck of which a long, bent glass-tube, 
of several feet in length, and from one-quarter to 
one-third of an inch in diameter, is fitted by means 
of a perforated cork. The tube must be of thin glass 
and bent at its lower extremity, in such a manner as 
to reach into a small glass-bottle, for the reception 
of the distillate. The tube is surrounded by blotting- 
paper, which is constantly kept wet witli water, and 
thus serves as a condenser. Into the flask, or retort, 
first the liquid, then the carbonate of potassa, or 
chloride of calcium, is introduced. A large porce- 
lain dish may serve as a water-bath. No rules can 
be given as regards the quantity to be distilled over ; 
this must be left to the judgment of the analyst. 

§ 99. If the distillate does not contain too small a 
quantity of alcohol, it is already detected by its odor. 
But whether the odor is noticed, or not, the distillate, 
should be subjected to the following tests : 

When poured on a hot plate, or when heated in a 
platinum-spoon, it burns, even if but little alcohol is 
present. 

When heated with chromic acid, or with chromate 
of potassa and sulphuric acid, the chromic acid is 
reduced, sesquioxide of chromium is formed, and 
the liquid assumes a green color. If the operation 
is performed in a small retort, which is connected 
with a well-refrigerated receiver, a liquid contain- 
ing aldehyde is obtained; on heating this liquid 
with caustic soda, it assumes a yellow, or brownish 
color, and emits a peculiar, cinnamon-like odor. 

A small portion of the distillate is poured on a 
porcelain plate, on which a watch-crystal is placed, 
which contains some platinum-black, free from acid. 
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The whole is covered with a bell-jar, or a beaker- 
glass. The alcohol is converted into aldehyde and 
acetic acid; the latter is easily recognized by its 
odor and its acid reaction. 

[If the analyst has a comparatively large quantity of 
alcohol at his disposal, the conversion into acetic acid 
may be effected in the following manner : A glass-rod 
is loosely fitted into the neck of a small glass funnel ; 
into the latter some platinum-black is placed, and 
moistened with a few drops of distilled water. The 
alcoholic liquid is then made to flow very slowly on 
the platinum-black, which is effected by means of 
a cgtton string, serving as a syphon. The acid liquid 
which drops down from the funnel, is carefully neu- 
tralized with a very dilute solution of caustic potassa, 
and evaporated to dryness over a water-bath. The 
acetate thus obtained, may then be tested with the 
usual reagents for acetic acid. 

The platinum-black for these experiments is most 
conveniently prepared, by placing a zinc-rod in a 
dilute solution of bichloride of platinum, and wash- 
ing the precipitate with hydrocholoric acid, then with 
nitric acid, and finally with a solution of caustic 
potassa.] 

If a sufficient quantity of the distillate is obtained, 
its specific gravity may be ascertained, by weighing 
it in a small bottle, and thus the amount of alcohol 
can be determined. 

§ 100. Buchheim recommends the following me- 
thod for the detection of very minute quantities of 
alcohol. The substances under examination, pre- 
viously neutralized with caustic or carbonate of soda, 
if necessary, are placed into a tubulated retort, the 
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neck of which has been cut off far enough, to allow 
is the introduction of a capsule of platinum, silver, glass, 

or porcelain. The capsule into which some platinum- 
black is laid, is placed into the neck of the retort at 
the spot where it joins the body. At each end of 
the capsule, a piece of moistened litmus-paper is 
fastened, so as to be partially in contact with the 
platin]um-black. The distillation is performed over 
a water-bath. As soon as the first drops of liquid 
appear in the neck of the retort, that part of 
the litmus-paper which is in contact with the plati- 
num-black becomes reddened, even if but traces of 
alcohol are present. The rest of the paper remains 
blue, proving to evidence, that the acid does not 
come from the contents of the retort, but originates 
within the platinum-black. [K the operation has 
proceeded for some time, so that some drops of liquid 
have already flown out from the beak of the retort, 
and the litmus-paper remained unchanged, it may 
safely be concluded, that there is no alcohol present. 
But if the paper begin quickly to redden, the capsule 
may be withdrawn, and the beak connected with a 
receiver. The distillate is rectified as above de- 
^ scribed.] 

§ 101. Morin {De Valcool considers sous le rapport 
toxicologique^ par M. Morin)^ has communicated to 
me a case, where a strong odor of ether waa noticed 
at the dissection of a man, who had drowned himself 
in a state of drunkenness. The contents of the sto- 
mach, previously neutralized with carbonate of soda, 
were distilled ; a slightly opalescent liquid of distinct 
ethereal odor was obtained. The distillate was mixe4 
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■with pure carljiinate of potasaa, as long as fresh por- 
tions of the salt dissolved in the liquid, and left to 
rest. After some time, a thin layer of liquid sepa- 
rated, which possessed the odor of ether, and was 
combustible. 

Morin is inclined to think that under certain cir- 
cumstances, alcohol in the stomach may be con- 
verted into ether. 

. § 102. The separation of chloroform from the 
matters with which it is mixed, and its detection in 
the body, is effected in the same manner as that of 
alcohol. 

If a liquid containing chloroform is introduced 
into a 3a.sk, into the neck of which a glass-tube, 
bent at a right angle, is inserted by means of a per- 
forated cork, if the liquid is tlien heated, while a 
portion of the horizontal part of the tube is kept red- 
hot, thft^vaporized chloroform is decomposed into 
carhon, hydrochloric acid, and chlorine. If a slip of 
paper, impregnated with starch-paste containing 
iodide of potassinm, is held into the open tube, it 
becomes bine. {Ragshy, Orfila's Toxicology). This 
■ method, by which the smallest quantities of chloro- 
form may be detected, has proved, by experiments 
executed in my laboratory, to be very correct and 
delicate. 

In regard to the execution of the experiment, the 
remark might not be superfluous, that the tube ought 
to be heated to redness, and the paper introduced 
before heat is applied to the liquid, because the blue 
compound of iodine with starch is destroyed by heat. 
If, therefore, the liquid is '•""*—' '- .v„ii;4.: — 
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before the paper is introduced, the heat of the vapor 
will prevent the formation of the characteristic com- 
pound. The color may, of course, disappear after a 
while, by either heat, or an excess of chlorine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE DETECTION OF POISONOUS ALKALOIDS. 

Mp3. Cases of pmsoning with alkaloids are of 
co^Riratiyely rare occurrence [in countries where 
thejpirs of a well-regulated medical police restrict 
the sale of these dangerous drugs. In England, and 
in this country, where such restrictions are wanting, 
very many cases of fatal poisoning with these sub- 
stances are known, at least a sufficient number to 
make the knowledge of exact and reliable methods 
for their detection,appear very desirable.] 

For some alkaloids, when in the pure state, we 
have very characteristic tests, not less so than for the 
inorganic poisons ; thus, for instance, for strychnine 
and morphine ; but the separation, in the pure state, 
of very fninute quantities of these poisons from the 
contents, food, etc., requires a very high degree of 
practical knowledge, and a most practiced hand ; and 
yet, their separation in the purest condition possible, 
is necessary ; because a very minute intermixture of 
any foreign substance, frequently renders the tests 
used for their detection fallacious. 

For other all^aloids, again, we are utterly destitute 
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of characteristic tests ; and in such cases we must 
consider ourselves very fortunate, if we can show 
that there is any alkaloid present. To ascertain the 
poisonous effect of the separated alkaloid, the quan- 
tity obtained is iisually too small, and with regard 
to the chemical tests, it mjst be borne in mind, that 
the alkaloids show, in this ilppect, a great similarity. 

It is a very fortunate circumstance, that in the ma- 
jority of cases tliere is but very little ^oubt in regard 
to the nature of the poison employed, and all that 
remains to be done by the legal chemist, is to show 
that the poison really existedun the body, etc. For 
this reason, the chemical. exammation has, not ijjifre- 
quently, more a scientific than a practical inte] 

§ 104. The separation of the alkaloid, in th^'P^'est 
possible condition, is, as mentioned above, to be aimed 
at before all other things; to ascertain its nature, 
constitutes the next step. Of the alkaloids which 
may become the objects of our investigation, some 
are volatile, as nicotine, conicine, etc., others non-vola- 
tile, as morphine, strychnine, veratrine, etc. We 
shall commence with describing their most charac- 
teristic properties and tests. 



Nicoti/ne. — ^It is a colorless, oily liquid, becoming 
yellow on exposure to air, of acrid taste, and of a faint 
odor ; it is usually said to possess the odor of tobacco, 
but I should rather call it an ethereal odor, which is 
most distinctly noticed in the dilute state. It is readily 
soluble in ether and alcohol ; water and alcohol dis- 
solve it in considerable quantity. The alcoholic solu- 
tion affects tumeric-paper. On distillation with 
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water, it passes over with the watery vapors ; when 
distilled alone, it is partially decomposed. 

With acids, it forms non-volatile salts, which are 
soluble in water and in alcohol, bnt not in ether. On 
mixing the solution of a salt of nicotine with caustic 
soda and ether, the liberated alkaloid dissolves in the 
latter, and on evaporating the ethereal solution it re- 
mains behind as an oily drop. On distilling a salt of 
nicotine with aiBolution of caustic soda, there results 
a distillate containing nicotine. In order to obtain 
the whole of the alkaloid, it is advisable to add some 
water to the contents of the retort, as soon as they 
become too concentrated, and to repeat the distil- 
lati^. 

If a distillate containing nicotine is neutralized 
with oxalic acid, and afterwards evaporated, oxalate 
of nicotine remains behind ; if the distillate contained 
ammonia, as will usually be the case, it is mixed with 
some oxalate of ammonia. Alcohol dissolves the 
oxalate of nicotine, but does not affect the oxalate of 
ammonia ; by this means the two may be separated. 
The alcoholic solution yields, on evaporation, the 
oxalate of nicotine. 

If another acid, ex. gr. tartaric, sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric acid, is chosen to effect the neutralization of 
a distillate containing nicotine, it is evident that the 
corresponding nicotine-salt is obtained. In using 
sulphuric acid, an excess must be avoided, lest the 
mass might become charred. The removal of fatty 
substances may be effected by dissolving the salt in 
water, or by washing with ether. 

To reagents, nicotine and its salts behave as 
follows > 
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Terchloride of gold produces in a watery solution 
a reddish yellow precipitate, readily soluble in an 
excess of nicotine. 

Bichloride of platinum causes a yellow precipitate ; 
the solution must be perfectly free from ammonia ; 
this may be effected by continued heating, or by 
the treatment of a nicotine-salt with alcohol. 

A solution of nicotine causes precipitates in solu- 
tions of neutral and basic acetate of ,lead, in acetate 
of copper, in chloride of cobalt, and in many other 
metallic salts. [Chlorine-gas decomposes nicotine 
with evolution of hydrochloric acid gas, and forma- 
tion of a blood-red liquid, which on exposure to the 
rays of the sun^ becomes colorless.] 

On adding a solution of iodine (prepared from 
iodine, water, and a little iodide of potassium), to a 
solution of nicotine, a yellow precipitate is thrown 
down; this precipitate disappears after some time, 
but on adding more of the iodine-solution, a copious 
precipitate of a kermes-brown color is produced 
(ammonia decolorizes a solution of iodine). 

A solution of tannine produces a copious white 
precipitate. 

A solution of chloride of nicotine gives, with 
bichloride of platinum, a yellowish-red, crystalline 
precipitate, which is a double chloride of platinum 
and nicotine, and which is with difficulty soluble in 
water, and insoluble in alcohol and ether. From a 
dilute solution, the compound separates in pretty 
large prisms. If the nicotine contained ammonia, 
the double chloride of platinum and ammonium is 
formed at the same time ; this compound is immedi- 
ately produced ; in order to obtain the nicotine dou- 
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ble-salt separate, the liquid is rapidly filtered off 
from the precipitate ; the double chloride of platinum 
and nicotine is gradually depoaited from the tiltrate. 

[If nicotine is added in Bmall portions to a luke- 
warm, acid solution of protochloiide of platinum, 
care being taken that the temperature do not rise too 
high, orange-yellow crystals of a double chloride of 
platinum and nicotine are obtained. On pouring off 
the mother liquor and evaporating, red prismatic 
crystals of another double chloride are formed,] 

Terchloride of gold produces in solutions of the 
salts of nicotine a yeUow, flocculent precipitate, which * 
dissolves with difficulty in hydrochloric acid. A 
solntion of iodine produces a kermes-brown, and a 
solution of tannine, a whitish precipitate.* 

Of all the reactions for nicotine, its volatility is 
the most characteristic ; only coaicine shows a simi- 
lar behavior, but this is easily distinguished by its 
odor, and by being m\icb less soluble in water. 

§ 105. Coniome. — ^This alkaloid is, like nicotine, an 
oily, colorless liquid, which becomes yellow on expo- 
sure to air. Its odor, which ia represented as resem- 
bling that of young mice, is exceedingly disagreeable 
and benumbing, and much more distinct, tlian that of 
nicotine; its taateis acrid. It is readily soluble in 
alcohol and ether. [With the vapors of nitric, 
hydrocholoric, and acetic acid, it forms thick white 
fumes. It coagulates albumen,] Water does not 
take up so much of this alkaloid as of nicotine; 
hence it is, that by being shaken up with not too large 

• Compare : Chemia der organiscben Alkalien, tou HartUDg- 
Schwarzkopf. Hunchen, 18SE. 
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a quantity of water, it is divided into drops, and on 
resting, collects again on the surface as an oily layer. 
On adding some caustic soda to a moderately concen- 
trated solution of a salt of conicine, the liquid 
becomes milky, owing to the separation of the alka- 
loid in minute drops, like an essential oil ; on resting 
for some time, these drops imite and form an oily 
layer on the surface. On spontaneous evaporation of 
its ethereal solution, it remains behind, as a yellowish, 
oily drop. Its alcoholic solution colors turmeric- 
paper brown, with a purple tinge. 

Mixed with water and an acid, salts are formed, and 
the peculiar odor of the alkaloid disappears. On 
evaporating the solution of a salt of conicine, it 
assumes a brownish color, and the residue contains 
some ammonia ; this even takes place if the tempera- 
ture is kept very low. An excess of a strong acid, 
most especially of sulphuric acid, acts destructively. 
The salts are readily soluble in water and alcohol ; 
insoluble, or nearly so, in ether. 

On addition of caustic soda to the solution of any 
of its salts, the alkaloid is liberated, and its peculiar 
odor becomes perceptible ; on distilling, the conicine 
passes over with the watery vapors. By neutralizing 
the distillate with oxalic acid (an excess of which 
is not injurious), and evaporating, oxalate of conicine 
is obtained ; a subsequent treatment with alcohol 
may be resorted to, for the purpose of purifying it 
from an admixture of oxalate of ammonia ; the latter 
is insoluble in alcohol, while the former is taken up 
by this solvent. 

Conicine and its salts, behave to reagents in essen- 
tially the same manner as nicotine and its salts. 
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In a solution of terchloride of gold, couicine pro- 
daces a liglit-yellow precipitate. 

In a solution of bichloride of platinum, it produces 
a similar precipitate ; absence of ammoniacal salts is 



lu a great many other metallic salts it causes pre- 
cipitates, resembling those produced by ammonia. 

On adding a solution of iodine (prepared from 
iodine, water, and a particle of iodide of potassium) 
to a watery solution of eonieine, a kermes-brown 
precipitate is thrown down. With very little solution 
of iodine only, a turbidness of sulphnr-yellow color 
is produced, and the liquid becomes, atler a short 
time, colorless. 

A solution of tannine causes a whitish turbidness 
and precipitate. 

On gradually adding chloriue-water to a wateiy 
solution of eonieine, the liquid becomes white and 
turbid. "^ 

[On passing a current of chlorine-gas through eoni- 
eine, thick white fumes are formed at first ; after a 
while, the temperature commences to rise, and the 
liquid assumes a blood-red color ; on continuing the 
operation, the liquid becomes again eolorlesB, thick- 
ens, and is finally converted into a white, crystalline 
mass.] 

In solutions of the salts of eonieine terchloride of 
gold produces a light yellow, and a solution of iodine 
a kermes-brown precipitate. 

From nicotine the cooicine is best distiognished 
by its odor and by its inferior solubility in water; 
also by the color of the chloride of gold precipitate 
which is of a lighter yellow in the case of eonieine, 
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and by the reaction with chlorine-water, which does 
not produce a whitish turbidness with nicotine. 

> 

§ 106. Morphine. — It occurs in small, colorless 
prisms, or as a crystalline powder. It is little solu- 
ble in water, more so in alcohol, especially on boil- 
ing. Ether dissolves only a very small quantity. A* 
solution of caustic soda dissolves a considerable por- 
tion. With acids it forms salts, which are soluble in 
alcohol. The sulphate, acetate, and chloride of mor- 
phine are soluble in water, the latter not to a great 
extent. The chloride crystallizes easily in long deli- 
cate prisms. An excess of acid increases their solu- 
bility; even those salts which are insoluble in pure 
water dissolve in presence of an excess of acid. The 
most important reactions of morphine are as follows : 

On adding morphine to* concentrated nitric acid, 
the latter assumes a blood-red color, which gradually 
passes into yellow. 

On adding morphine, or a salt of morphine, to a 
solution of iodic acid, iodine is set free; the iodine 
eitheipfalls to the bottom or remains dissolved in the . 
liquid, imparting to it a brown color. The liberated 
iodine is recognizable by the odor. If some starch 
was previously added to the solution of iodic acid, 
this becomes, of course, blue, on addition of the mor- 
phine. 

pt most be borne in mind that albuminous liquids, 
lithic acid, and many other organic compounds, act 
in this manner on a solution of iodic acid. The test 
is, therefore, not conclusive.] 

A neutral solution of sesquichloride of iron pro- 
duces in a neutral, or nearly neutral, solution of a 
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Bait of morphine, a Wne precipitate. The bine color 
soon passes into a dirtj green and brown. 

[The color is destroyed by alcohol, and by acetac 
other; also by heat. In presence of meconic acid 
the color is red, instead of blue.] 

Bichloride of platinum gives a granular orange- 
yellow precipitate. 

From a solution of terchloride of gold the metal is 
gradually reduced. 

Some morphine is placed in a small porcelain dwh, 
a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid are added, 
and heat is applied until solution has taken pl£U:e. 
On dilnting with a little water, and placing a particle 
of chromate of pota^a into the liquid, the latter as- 
sames an intensive mahogany-brown color. 

§ 107. Nareotine. — ^It crystallizes in pretty large, 
colorless, lustrous prisms, less frequently in, scales. 
It is insoluble in water. It requires 100. parts of 
cold, and 30 parts of boiling alcohol for its solution. 
Ether dissolves on boiling jVth of its ownweight of 
narcotine; from an ethereal solution it ia deplhited, 
on evaporation, in comparatively large prismatic 
crystals. With acids it forms salts, all of which 
possess au acid reaction, and an exceedingly bitter 
taste. 

It is distinguished irom morphine, Ist, by its solu- 
bility in ether; 2d, by its insolubility in water con- 
taining acetic acid (by either of these two solvents it 
maybe separated from morphine); 3d, by not pro- 
dncing a blue color with sesquisalts of iron, and, 
4th. by its reaction with sulphuric acid, containing a 
trace of nitric acid. This test, which is the most 
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cliaracteristic for narcotiney is executed in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Some nicotine is placed in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, to which a very slight quantity of nitric acid 
has previously been added, and heat applied; the 
liquid assumes a blood-red color [which disappears 
again on addition of more nitric acid.] 

§ 108. Strychnine. — Strychnine occurs either in 
white, lustrous prisms, or octahedroiffi, or as a white 
powder.- It is very little soluble in water and ether, 
more soluble in alcohol, especially on boiling. With 
acids it forms salts which are soluble in alcohol ; the 
sulphate, nitrate, and chloride are also dissolved by 
water. In presence of free acid, even those which 
are only slightly soluble in pure water, become solu- 
ble. Nitrate of strychnine crystallizes readily in 
long, slender prisms. . 

Its most important reactions are as follows : 

Strychnine and its salts possess an exceedingly 
bitter taste. [The taste is, according to Ohristison's 
recent trials, the best ^^ glade test." He has found 
no indication by the color-test beyond the 15,000th 
of a grain of pure strychnine in distilled water, while 
he perceived the sense of bitterness in distilled water 
when the strychnine formed only the 40,000th of a 
grain. — Taylor, "On Poisoning by Strychnine," 
p. 113.] • 

A solution of tannine, with the solution of a salt 
of strychnine gives a white precipitate. 

Sulphocyanide of potassium gives a white, crystal- 
line precipitate. 
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Terohloride of gold ^vas a reddish-yellow precipi- 
tate. 

Bichloride of platiQiim givea a yellow, granular 
precipitate, ' 

Ohlorine-water gives a white precipitate, which is 
soluble in ammonia. [If a current of chlorine-gas is 
passed through a very dilute solution of strychnine, 
every gas-bubble, as it ris^ through the liquid, be- 
comes surrounded with a white coating ; on arriving 
at the surface, it breaks and siuks to the- J^tom in 
the shape of a white crystalline powder,*which is 
insoluble in water, even on boiling, but soluble in 
alcohol and ether. If chlorine-gas is passed through 
a solution of nitrate of strychnine, a white precipitate 
is produced ; when separated from the liquid by fil- 
tration, and treated with sulphuric acid, it assumes a 
fine rose-color. — Sohlien&amp.] 

On adding strychnine to nitric-, acid of moderate 
strength, the liquid aaaumea a yellow color. Strych- 
nine coDtainiag brucine produces, under the same 
circumstances, a red color, similar to that produced 
by morphine. [With concentrated nitric acid, the 
color is in the first moment rose-red, then brown-yel- 
low, and afterwards light yellow.] 

On dissolving strychnine in a few drops of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and placing in the liquid a 
small crystal of bichromate of potassa, the acid as- 
sumes, round the crystal, a beautiful blue or violet 
color. Instead of this salt, the deutoxide of lead, or, 
according lo Davy, ferrocyanide of potassium may 
be employed. In my opinion, the bichromate of po- 
tassa deserves, after all, the preference. If &6 
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experiment is executed with the necessary care, the 
strychnine, deposited from one drop of an ethereal 
solution, can be very distinctly recognized by means 
of a drop of sulphuric acid and a particle of the 
bichromate. But, to obtain a distinct reaction, it is 
requisite that the amount of bichromate be propor- 
tional to the quantity of the alkaloid, and this is best 
attained by using the former in the shape of a solid 
pieceu Mfc ^ither as a powder nor in solution. Af*ter 
solut^onj^Ha strychnine has been effected, the acid 
is sprjdSmPe over the surface of the porcelain dish, 
and then the ciystal of the bichromate placed in 
it. On inclining the dish, violet stripes are noticed 
flowing from the salt, and on moving the crystal 
back and forward by means of a glass rod, the whole 
of the liquid assumes a ricls^violet color. A case has 
come under my observationVhere the alkaloid was 
not, at first, with certainty recognized, because it was 
present in considerable quantity and was mixed with 
too little of the bichromate. In using a solid piece 
of the salt, the color should always appear very dis- 
tinctly round the crystal ; the latter should then be 
removed to another place, lest the reaction be de- 
stroyed by an excess of the salt. 

[For the detection of extremely minute quantities of 
strychnine, the following modus op&ramdi has been 
proposed by Drs. Rogers and Girdwood (Lancet, 
October, 1866). 

A portion of the solution containing the poison, 
and which should be one in chloroform, should be 
sucked into a tube, with a fine capillary termination, 
and evaporated on a piece of white porcelain, in as 
small a space as possible. This can readily be done by 
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holding the tube perpendicularly, and touching a 
piece of white porcelain, previously warmed, with 
the point, when a small quantity of the solution will 
escape and evaporate, and repeating this process, 
until a sufficient quantity for testing be left on the 
spot. When the porcelain is quite cold, the spot 
should be moistened, by means of a glass pen, with 
sulphuric acid, to which a small quantity of a satu> 
rated solution of bichromate of potassaJhp. been 
added, when the characteristic tint of s1i|fydBui# will 
appear. The sulphuric acid employed 'lin^Be ^ove 
experiment, is prepared by adding, by means of a 
glass rod, a saturated solution of bichromate of 
potassa, until it imparts a feeble yellow tint. It is of 
the utmost importance, for the success of the experi- 
ment, that this reagent should be recently prepared, 
as the chromic acid is soon converted into sesqui- 
oxide of chromium, which combines with the sulphu- 
ric acid — a change which takes placei with extreme 
rapidity, under tl^e influence of light, of course rend- 
ering the mixture useless. The solution of the 
strychnine should be in chloroform, for the simple 
reason that, while the other fluids, such as ether, 
have a remarkable tendency to spread over the sur- 
face on which they are put for evaporation, and so 
dilute, as it were, by extension, chloroform, by hav- 
ing a contrary tendency, leaves the strychnine on a 
smaller space than the fluid occupied at the moment 
of its transfeiTence to the porcelain. 

Whether this process does really enable us to 
detect the miUiontk part of a grmn without difficvUy^ 
as the authors of it pretend, might, by some, be con- 
sidered a question open to discussion. 
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We are indebted to Dr. Marshall Hall for a very 
delicate physiological test for strychnine. It consists 
in placing a frog in the watery solution of strychnine 
jor one of its salts ; after a time, varying with the 
strength of the solution, the animal becomes violently 
tetanic. M. Hall recommends young frogs just 
taken from the ponds or mud ; before placing the 
animal in the liqiild under trial, its back should 
be cleaned with blotting-paper. In one experiment 
liirth i^^rgrain of acetate of strychnine was dissolved 
in six drachms of water, and the frog placed in it; 
in three hours and a half it became violently tetanic. 
M. Hall states to have detected by his method the 
y ^Virth part of a grain of strychnine ; he poisoned a 
cat with ^th of a grain of acetate of strychnine, and 
with the contents of the stomach, after some time, 
three frogs were killed. 

Dr. Harley proposes to inject the suspected liquid 
into the thoracic or abdominal cavity of the frog, 
stating that the nrVirth part of a grain, when thus 
administered, causes tetanus in three minutes, while 
it took at least an hour and a half when the frog 
was placed in the solution. On injecting a solution, 
containing only TFtivirth of a grain of acetate of strych- 
nine, into the lungs of a very small frog, the animal 
became violently tetanic in nine and a half minutes, 
and died in two hours.] 

[§ 109. Brucme. — ^It forms usually a white crystal- 
line powder, more rarely distinct crystals. It is very 
little soluble in water, insoluble in ether, easily solu- 
ble in alcohoL The aqueous solution possesses an 
intensely bitter taste. With acids, it forms salts 
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which, for the most part, crystallize from watery solu- 
tions ; some of them are also soluble in alcohol. 

On passing chlorine-gas through a solution of chlo- 
ride of brucine, the liquid assumes a yellow, and 
afterwards a red color. On continuing the operation 
a white precipitate of the alkaloid is produced, and 
the liquid becomes clear and colorless. If heat is then 
applied, the brucine is again dissolved, and the red 
color reappears with the same intensity; it then 
remains permanent. — (Schlienkamp.) 

Nitric acid dissolves brucine ; the liquidi» at first 
bright red, then yellowish-red, and becomes yellow 
on application of heat ; if then some protochloride 
of tin is added, the color changes to violet ; the pre- 
sence of strychnine does not interfere virith the reac- 
tion. By this change of color, brucine is easily dis- 
tinguished from morphine. 

With concentrated sulphuric acid it becomes in 
the first moment rose-red, soon after colorless; on 
adding to the mixture some concentrated nitric acid, 
it becomes reddish-brown, brownish-yellow, yellow.] 

[§ 110. Aconitme. — It occurs as a colorless mass, 
of vitreous lustre, sometimes in granular crystals of 
acrid taste, of strong alkaline reaction; very little 
soluble in water, more soluble in ether, and readily 
dissolved by alcoliol. With acids it forms salts which 
do not crystallize. 

In its behavior towards reagents, there is nothing 
characteristic : it gives precipitates with tannine, solu- 
tion of iodine, terchloride of gold, corrosive sublimate, 
and sulphocyanide of potassium. With bichloride 
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of platinum, it gives no precipitate (distinction from 
colchicine). 

The best tests for this alkaloid, are the physiologi- 
cal. According to Dr. F. "W. Headland (Lancet, 
July, 18§6), ^Vth of a grain will suffice to show them. 
An alcoholic solution should be given to animals : 
slsth of a grain will poison a mouse, with character- 
istic symptoms; yJoth a small bird; y^irth of a 
grain causes tingling and numbness of the tip of the 
tongue ; T^Trtli of a grain dissolved in spirit, and rub- 
bed into the skin, causes loss of feeling, lasting for 
some time]. 



[§111. Atropine. — ^It occurs crystallized in white 
silky needles, or as a colorless, vitreous mass. It re- 
quires 300 parts of water to its solution ; alcohol and 
ether dissolve it readily. "With acids it forms salts, 
which do, for the most part, not crystallize, and which 
are easily soluble in water and alcohol. Atropine 
and its salts are of very little stability ; on exposure 
to air, they suflfer gradual decomposition. 

Its reactions show nothing very characteristic : 

Terchloride of gold produces a sulphur-yellow, 
crystalline precipitate, which is slightly soluble in 
hydrochloric acid. 

Bichloride of platinum gives a pulverulent precipi- 
tate, which balls together into lumps, like resin ; it is 
easily soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Iodide of potassium and sulphocyanide of potas- 
sium give no precipitates. 

Nitric acid causes no change. Sulphuric acid 
dissolves the alkaloid, and, on applying heat to the 

7* 
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liquid, it becomes at first red, then black, and snl- 
phurous acid is evolved. 

The most characteristic test is its action on the 
eye. A few drops of a solution of 1 part of sulphate 
of atropine in 9600 parts of water cause a considera- 
ble dilatation of the pnpil, lasting from thirty to sixty 
minutes. 

From the investigations of Plarita it would appear 
that atropine and daturine are identical.] 

§ 112. Yerai/rme. — ^Veratrine is a white powder^ 
of burning taste, nearly insoluble in water, soluble 
to some extent in ether, and easily soluble in alco- 
hol. With acids it forms salts, which are soluble in 
water. 

Placed in concentrated sulphuric acid, the liquid 
assumes a yellow color, which, on gently heatiog, 
passes into yellowish-red, and finally into a beautiful 
violet-red. 

Its dust causes the most violent sneezing. 

§ 113. Colchicme, — [From an alcoholic solution to 
which some water has been added, it crystallizes in 
colorless prisms and needles. On evaporating an 
alcoholic or ethereal solution of the alkaloid, it is 
obtained as a transparent, amorphous mass. It is 
soluble, to some extent, in water (distinction from 
veratrine) ; its taste is bitter and acrid ; it does not 
cause sneezing. With bichloride of platinum it gives 
a yellow precipitate.] 

To a solution of iodine, tannine, and other reagents, 
it behaves like most other alkaloids. Its most char- 
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acteristic reaction is the dark- violet, or- blue color, 
which it imparts to concentrated nitric acid. 

[§ 114. Hyoscyamine. — It is sometimes obtained 
in silky needles, but mostly as an amorphous, trans- 
lucent mass. When perfectly pure, it is inodorous ; 
the impure alkalpid possesses a very disagreeable 
odor, resembling that of tobacco; it has an acrid 
taste. It is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether ; the 
solutions show alkaline reactions. With acids it 
forms salts, which do not very readily crystallize. . 

It is a very unstable substance, and does not give 
characteristic reactions with the usual reagents. 

Sulphuric acid colors it brown. 

Concentrated nitric acid dissolves it to a colorless 
liquid. 

Hyoscyamine and its salts cause a dilatation of the 
pupil, a property which it has in common with atro- 
pine and some other organic bases, derived from the 
natural family of the solanacess.] 

§ 116. JPicrotoxine. — Picrotoxine is the poisonous 
principle of the berries of Menispermttm Cooctdtis. 
It forms white crystals, which are soluble in about 
160 parts of water, easily soluble in alcohol and 
ether. Its solubility in water is not to any great 
extent increased by the addition of an acid, because 
it does not combine with it; it is more soluble in 
water containiDg caustic soda than in pure water, 
exhibiting rather the character of an acid. For this 
reason, and because it does not contain any nitrogen, 
it does not properly belong to the alkaloids, 

If a few drops of a solution of blue vitriol are 
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added to an alkaline Bolation of picrotoxine, and a 
gentle heat be applied, a reduction of the protoxide 
of copper to red suboxide takes place. It behayes, 
in this respect, Jike grape-sugar, and manj other 
indifferent organic substances {Becker, Arcbiv, der 
Pharm. Vol. II. 85. p. 22). Ether, though otherwise 
a good solvent for picrotoxine, does not take np any 
appreciable quantity from an alkaline solution, — 
{PoeUnitz.) 

§116. M. Stas has published a very excellent 
method for the detection of the alkaloids in medico- 
legal caaea {Hecheivhes medico-Ugalea awr la nicotine, 
auiviea de quelques considerations aw la maniere 
generate de deceler Us alcalia organiques dans les cos 
d'empoissfmement, in the Bulletin de VAoademie 
Toyale de Belgique ; see also Ann. der Ch£m,ie und 
Pharm. Ed. 84. p. 379). His method is founded on 
the observation that the alkaloids form acid salts, 
which are soluble in water and in alcohol ; and that, 
on decomposing a solution of this kind by means of 
an alkali, and agitating it with a sufficient quantity 
of ether, the liberated base dissolves in the ether. 

If contents, food, etc., are to be examined, they are 
mixed with do\ible their weight of alcohol, which 
should be pure and as strong as possible; from ^ to 
2 grammes (from 8 to 30 grains Engl.) of tartaric or 
oxalic acid are added, and the mass heated, in a ' 
retort, or a flask, to about 70° or 75° C. Organs, as 
liver, lungs, etc., must be cut into small shreds, 
moistened with alcohol and acid, then pressed, and 
this operation several times repeated. 

When cold, the liquid ia strained through filtering- 
paper, and the residue washed with strong alcohol. 
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The filtrate is evaporated at a temperature not sur- 
passing 35° C.J either in a strong current of air, or, 
better still, in vacuo over sulphuric acid. 

K, after evaporation of the alcohol, fatty, or other 
insoluble substances separate, the liquid is again 
passed through a filter, previously moistened with 
water. The filtrate, together with the washings, is 
placed under a bell-jar over sulphuric acid, until it 
has become nearly dry. 

§ 117. The residue, from this operation, is ex- 
hausted with cold, anhydrous alcohol ; the extract is 
evaporated ; the residue is dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of water, and the solution mixed 
with some pulverised bicarbonate of soda or potassa, 
until the disengagement of carbonic acid ceases. 
The liquid is then agitated with from four to six 
times its volume of pure, rectified ether (free from 
oil of wine). When the ether has collected on the 
surface to a perfectly limpid layer, a small portion 
of it 'is placed in a watch-crystal, and exposed to 
spontaneous evaporation. 

If a volatile alkaloid (conicine, nicotine) is present, 
there remain, after evaporation of the ether, oily 
stripes, which, on application of a gentle heat, col- 
lect to a drop and emit the peculiar odor of the alka- 
loid, more or less disguised by that of the animal 
matter. 

If the substances under trial contained a non- vola- 
tile alkaloid (morphine, strychnine, etc.), there remain 
more or less distinct traces of a solid residue. 

§ 118. If the indications, thus obtained, point to the 
presence of a volatile alkaloid, the contents of the 
vessel, from which a small portion was taken for 
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evaporation, are mixed with one or two cubic-centi- 
meters of a concentrated solution of caustic pot^ssa 
or caustic soda, and the whole well agitated. The 
ether having again collected on the surface, it is 
poured off, and the residue thoroughly exhausted by 
repeating this treatment with fresh portions of ether, 
three or four times. The ethereal solutions are 
united. 

To this ethereal solution are added one or two 
cubic-centimeters of water, previously mixed with 
one-fifth of its weight of pure sulphuric acid ; the 
mixture is well agitated for some time, then left to 
rest, the ethereal liquid poured off, and the aqueous 
solution washed with a fresh portion of ether. 

The aqueous liquid contains the sulphates of nico- 
tine and conicine, and also of ammonia, if these bases 
were present. The ether has taken up all animal 
matters. If conicine is present, a small portion of 
the sulphate will be found in the ethereal liquid, 
since this salt is not quite insoluble in ether. ' Left 
to spontaneous evaporation, the ethereal solution 
deposits a small quantity of a yellow residue, of dis- 
agreeable odor. 

§ 119rf The alkaloid mnst now be separated from 
the watery solution, in which it is contained in com- 
bination with sulphuric acid. For this purpose, the 
liquid is mixed with a solution of caustic soda, or 
caustic potassa, until it shows an alkaline reaction, 
well agitated, and subsequently treated with ether, 
which takes up the alkaloid and ammonia. The 
ethereal solution is exposed to spontaneous evapo- 
ration ; nearly the whole of the ammonia vaporizes, 
while the alkaloid remains behind. In order to 
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remove the last trace of ammonia, the dish contain- 
ing the alkaloid is placed for a moment in vacuo, 
over sulphuric acid. We thus obtain the alkaloid in 
the pure state ; to ascertain its nature, we must now 
carefully examine its physical and chemical proper- 
ties. 

Conicine is easily distinguished from nicotine by 
its penetrating and benumbing odor. When mixed 
with a little water, it floats on its surface as an oily 
drop, while nicotine dissolves. K, to this mixture 
of conicine and water, some chlorine-water is added, 
drop by drop, a white precipitate is produced 
(v. § 106). If, to this mixture, or solution, of alka- 
loid and water, a solution of iodine is added, a sul- 
phur-yellow precipitate is at first produced ; on addi- 
tion of a larger quantity of the reagent, a brown, 
hydrous precipitate is thrown down. The same 
liquid gives yellow precipitates with terchloride of 
gold and with bichloride of platinum. On neutral- 
izing the alkaloid with oxalic acid, its odor disap- 
pears, and is again brought forth on addition of 
caustic soda (v. § 104-105). 

§ 120. If the indications, obtained by evaporating 
a portion of the ethereal solution (§ 117), do not point 
to the presence of a volatile alkaloid, the contents of 
the vessel from which this portion was taken are 
treated in the same manner as described § 118. But 
to eflfect a complete solution of the alkaloid, a larger 
quantity of ether is required, because the fixed poi- 
sonous, alkaloids are only little soluble in this liquid.^ 

* It is the insolubilitj in ether of the salts of the alkaloids which 
enables us to'free them from substances soluble in this liquid, and 
which would otherwise prevent their crystallization, and interfere 
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The different ethereal sohitions are united, and 
exposed to spontaneouff evaporation. There remains 
either a solid residue, or a colorless, milky liquid, in 
which solid particles are held in suspension. It 
smells strongly of animal matter, offensive but not 
pungent, and changes permanently the color of red 
litmus-paper. 

It frequently happens that, on evaporation of the 
ethereal solution, there remains, in the upper part 
of the dish, a yellow ring, consisting of the alkaloid 
in an amorphous, and rather impure condition, but 

with the reactions. I consider this treatment with ether a very 
necessary operation, not only in cases of a volatile, but also in those of 
a fixed alkaloid. Let us take, by way of illustration, an article of food 
containing strychnine. Let the substance be treated with strong alcohol, 
and oxalic or tartaric acid ; let the extract be separated from the resi 
due by filtration, and evaporated ; let the resulting aqueous solution be 
again filtered, to remove fatty and resinous matters, etc., which may 
have separated ; let the filtrate again be evaporated, and the residue be 
exhausted with cold anhydrous alcohol ; let the alcoholic solution be 
evaporated, and the residue be dissolved in a small quantity of water 
(the process described § 116-117). Let this solution be divided into 
two portions. To the first portion, let some bicarbonate, or caustic 
alkali be added ; let the mixture be agitated with ether, and the ether- 
eal solution be evaporated. Let the second portion be agitated with 
ether as long as this solvent takes up any coloring matter, and the 
colored ether be removed ; let, then, the alkaloid be set free by an 
alkali, dissolved in elher, and this solution be evaporated. On com- 
paring the two residues, a great difference will be found. The second 
process yields the alkaloid in a state of greater purity than the first, and 
almost invariably in a crystallized condition. This is of paramount 
importaQce, since it enables Us to observe the characteristic reactions 
with the greatest distinctness. Granted even that ether takes up a 
trace of the salts of the alkaloid, still the second method deserves 
the preference, since a small quantity of the alkaloid, in a pure con- 
dition, is infinitely more valuable for our purposes than a larger 
quantity in a state of impurity. 
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intermix:ed with some in the pure state, forming 
more or less distinct crystals. Narcotine occurs in 
comparatively large crystals; stiychnine in small 
scattered scales; morphine in a similar manner; 
veratrine. pulverulent, or resinous; colchicine resin- 
ous. Those particles which appear the purest should 
be removed with the point of a pen-knife, and pre- 
served for the purpose of being tested with the pro- 
per reagents (v.* § 122). 

§ 121. In order to obtain the largest possible quan- 
tity of the alkaloid in a crystallized condition, the 
residue from the evaporation of the ethereal solutions 
(§ 120) is dissolved in a few drops of dilute alcohol, 
and the solution allowed to evaporate. There is 
usually too much foreign matter present to allow 
the formation of crystals.- The residue must, then 
be treated, with water, acidulated with sulphuric 
acid; the alkaloid is dissolved as a sulphate, and 
the impurities remain as a greasy coating on the sur- 
face of the dish. The limpid solution is poured off, 
the dish washed with a few drops of acidulated water, 
and the whole of the liquid placed for a short time in 
vacuo, or over sulphuric acid, to effect a suitable 
concentration. To the residtie, a very concentrated 
solution of pure carbonate of potassa is added, and 
the mixture treated with anhydrous alcohol; the 
alkaloid enters into solution, and. the sulphate of 
potassa, together with the excess of the carbonate, 
remains undissolved. The alcoholic solution, on 
evaporation, yields the alkaloid in crystals, the Ma- 
ture of which has now to be ascertained. 

§ 122. It has been remarked before that, in the 
majority of cases, the -analyst will only have to prove 
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the presence or absence of a certain alkaloid, the 
natnre of which is known from other circumBtanceB. 
Then, of course, the crystals ^ould first be examined 
with those reagents which most Batisfactorilj indicate 
the presence of this certain alkaloid. It may, how- 
ever, happen that suspicion does not point to any 
particular alkaloid, and, in this case, there remains 
nothing but to make some preliminiiry tests.* The 
order to be pursued is of no material consequence. 
"We may, for example, proceed in the following 
maoner : 

A particle is placed in a few drops of sulphuric 
acid, and heat applied : a red color is indicative of 
veratrine. 

A particle is dissolved in cold, concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, aiid tested for strychnine with a piece 
of bichromate of potassa. 

A particle is placed in a few drops of a solution of 
iodic acid ; a yellow ccdor and odor of iodine points 
to morphine ; on addition of a little starch-paste, the 
mixture ought to become blue. 

A particle is dissolved in water, acidulated with a 
drop of hydrochloric acid, and a dilute solution of 
Besqnichloride of iron added, by meana of a, glass- 
rod; a blue color, more or less pure, betrays also the 
presence of morphine. 



Q nith tbose re&geDta which produce a character- 
Udo coIot— the color-teats — are best performed in am»ll porcelain 
dishes, ^Dce the colors appear od a white surface most distinctly, 
and in greatest pucitj. Those tests which consist iu the productiou 
of colorless or but little colored precipitates, are beat performed iu 
wat^ih-crjBlals, placed on ft dark-colored support ; slight precipitates 
ue tiioB eadl; percdved. 
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A particle is mixed with a few drops of concen- 
trated nitric acid : a violet color indicates colchicine. 

A particle is dissolved in water, containing a little 
canstic soda, and tested with bine vitriol for picrot- 
oxine (v. § 115), 

K the natnre of the alkaloid has thus been deter- 
mined, the remaining portion of the residue is used 
for paking the other reactions. It may, for instance, 
be dissolved in water, slightly acidulated with sul- 
phuric, or hydrochloric acid, and the solution be 
tested with tannine, terchloride of gold, bichloride 
of platinum, sulphocyanide of potassium, etc. 

[Another mode to distinguish the different fixed 
alkaloids of which the residue in question might 
consist, is that proposed by Schneider.* 

A portion of the residue is neutralized with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, apd thus a concentrated aqueous 
solution prepared. To this liquid, a solution of caus- 
tic potassa is very gradually added. If a precipitate 
is formed, the reagent is added in excess, to ascer- 
tain whether an excess of the alkali dissolves the pre- 
cipitate, or not. K the precipitate disappears, the 
alkaloid is either morphme or colchicine. They are 
easily distinguished by the reactions given in § 106 
and § 113. 

If the precipitate did not dissolve in an excess of 
the reagent, it is collected on a filter, washed with a 
little water, and then dissolved in dilute sulphuric 
acid. The acid liquid is mixed with a solution of 
bicarbonate of soda (saturated in the cold), until the 
acid reaction has just disappeared, well agitated, and 

* Die gerichtliche Chemie, yon Dr. F. G. Schoeider. Wien. 1852. 
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left to rest for some time. The formation of a pre- 
cipitate points to Tiarcotine. 

If no precipitate was prodoced by bicarbonate of 
Boda, a fresh portion of the residue tinder examina- 
tion is digested with anhydrous alcohol in a teat-tube 
closed with a cork-etopper. If the substance remains 
undissolved, it is atryelmine (to be corroborated by 
the reactions given in § 108) ; if it dissolves, it may 
be veratrine or brucine. The latter two are dbtin- 
guished by their behavior towards nitric acid (v.'g 109 
and § 113)]. 

§ 123. M. Stiia, in pursuing the course above de- 
scribed, has succeeded in isolating from mixtures 
with foreign substances, the following alkaloids: 
morphine, codeine, strychnine, brucine, veratrine, 
emetine, colchicine, aconitine, atropine, and hyoe- 
cyamine. Tlius, he has extracted morphine from 
opium; strychnine and brucine from ntae vomica, 
' veratrine from extract of veratrum ; emetine from 
extract of ipecacuanha ; colchicine from tincture of 
colehicum; aconitine from the aqueous extract of 
aconite ; hyoscyamine from a very old extract of 
hyoscyamus. Of the volatile alkaloids, he thinks 
that conicine, nicotine, aniline, picoline, and peti- 
nine, may be detected. In cases where the exact 
nature of the alkaloid escapes detection, M. Stas 
considers it very probable that at least the natural 
family of plants in which it occurs may be ascer- 
tained. 

§ 124. Numerous experiments, made in my labor- 
atory, have proved the method of Stas to be very 
exact for the detection of the volatile alkaloids, and 
also for strychnine and veratrine. But to show the 
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presence of moi'phine, some precautions must be 
used, lest it should escape detection. 

Mr. Von Poellnitz has proved, experimentally, 
that, when the solution of a salt of morphine is 
mixed with carbonate of soda, and agitated with 
ether immediately afterwards, the ether dissolves 
the alkaloid, and deposits it in crystals on evapora- 
tion. But, when the ether is added after some time 
only, the morphine separates in a crystalline condi- 
tion, and on then agitating the mass with ether, this 
solvent does not take up any appreciable quantity. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that the ether 
be added immediately after neutralizaticm of the 
aqueous solution of the salt of tnorphine with bicar- 
bonate of soda has been effected (v. § 117) ; • the 
ethereal solution should be poured off as soon as 
possible and then exposed to evaporation. Professor 
Polstorff states that ether containing some alcohol is 
a better solvent for morphine than pure ether. 

On account of the easy solubility of morphine in 
alkaline liquids, it is of importance that the alkaline 
solution (§ 117), after having been repeatedly agi- 
tated with ether, should not be thrown away, but 
subjected to a further treatment. The ether is re- 
moved by gentle heat ; if the liquid appears turbid 
from particles of morphine, a little caustic soda is 
added ; the limpid liquid is then mixed with a strong 
solution of chloride of ammonium, and exposed to 
the atmosphere in an open vessel. If any morphine 
is present, it will separate in crystals. 

§ 125. M. Stas, in his memoir, expresses himself 
strongly against the use of the tribasic acetate of 
lead, and that of charcoal, as purifying and decoloiv 
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izing agents. He urges against the nse of the lead- 
salt, that it does not completely remove all. foreign 
matter; that the snlphareted hydrogen, which has 
to be passed throngh the liquid to precipitate the 
excess of lead, enters into combination with many 
organic substances, forming • compounds of a very 
unstable character, which undergo decomposition on 
exposure to air, or on application of heat, and thereby 
cause the liquid to assume a more or less dark color, 
and disagreeable odor, an odor which remains tena- 
ciously adhering to the substances afterwards ex- 
tracted from these liquids; that a poisonous sub- 
stance is brought into the matters, and that thus the 
opportunity is lost of subsequently examining them 
for mineral poisons. The use of animal charcoal for 
the purpose of decolorizing is inadmissible, on ac- 
count of its property of removing alkaloids from 
solutions ; the whole of the poison may thus be lost. 

§ 126. This property of animal charcoal has been 
taken advantage of by Graham and Hofmann,^ to 
detect the presence of strychnine in beer. It is evi- 
dent that the same method is equally well adapted 
for other liquids and a great many other alkaloids. 
These gentlemen proceeded in the following man- 
ner: 

The suspected beer is left for twelve hours in con- 
tact with animal charcoal, with frequent stirring. 
The liquid is then separated from the charcoal by 
filtration, and the latter washed once or twice with 
a little water. The charcoal has taken up all the 
strychnine, and the filtrate is free from any bitter 

* Annalen der Chemie nnd Pharm. Bd. 88. p. 89, aLso Phana 
Journal and Transact. Vol. xi p. 504-606. 
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taste. Xp order to obtain the alkaloid from the char- 
coal, the latter is treated with boiling alcohol for 
half an hour. From the alcoholic extract, the alco- 
hol is removed by distillation; to the remaining 
aqueons liquid, some caustic soda is added, until it 
shows an alkaline reaction ; the mixture is agitated 
with ether, and the ethereal solution exposed to 
evaporation. The residue is tested with sulphuric 
acid and bichromate of potassa, or ferrocyanide of 
potassium. 

[MM. Graham and Hofmann satisfied themselves, 
by a series of experiments, of the exactness of their 
method. Half a grain of strychnine was dissolved 
in half a gallon of beer ; two ounces of animal char- 
coal were then added, and left in contact with the 
liquid for twenty-four hours. The charcoal was then 
separated from the liquid by filtration, and boiled 
for half an hour with eight ounces of alcohol, cai'e 
being taken to replace, by fresh portions of alcohol, 
the loss caused by vaporization. The alcohol was 
then removed by distillation, the residue mixed with 
caustic potassa, agitated with ether, and the ethereal 
solution exposed to spontaneous evaporation on a 
watch-crystal. Op addition of a drop of sulphuric 
acid and a particle of bichromate of potassa, the 
characteristic violet color was produced.] 

§ 127. In a case of poisoning with tincture of col- 
chicum, which occurred in Berlin (Pharm. Central- 
blatt. 1855. p. 139), MM. Schacht and Oasper ex- 
tracted the alkaloid [colchicine ?] in following essen- 
tially the method of Stas. 

Wittstock treated the contents of the stomach with 
alcohol, mixed with a few drops of hydrochloric acid ; 
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concentrated the liquid by evaporation at ^0° 0., to 
the consistency of a thin syrup ; treated the residue 
with water ; separated the liquid by filtration from 
the insoluble fatty matter; and brought the liquid 
again to the consistency of a syrup. The residue he 
dissolved in water ; added magnesia icsta^ in order to 
set the alkaloid free, agitated the mixture with ether, 
and exposed the ethereal solution to evaporation. 
The residue, from the last operation possessed a bitter 
taste, and its solution in acidulous water gave a 
white precipitate with tannine, a yellow precipitate 
with bichloride of platinum, and a kermes-brown 
precipitate with tincture of iodine. By a similar 
process he extracted the alkaloid from the tincture 
of colchicum. 

§ 128. If it is the object of the investigation sim- 
ply to show the presence of a volatile alkaloid, the 
method. of Stas may be slightly modified. The sub- 
stances are treated with alcohol and tartaric, or oxa- 
lic acid ; the extract is concentrated by evaporation ; 
the resulting aqueous solution is separated by filtra- 
tion from the insoluble matters ; the filtrate is mixed 
with a solution of caustic soda, and distilled. The 
alkaloid will be found in the distillate. For its sepa- 
ration, two ways may be followed. The distillate is 
either agitated with ether, and the ethereal solution 
exposed to evaporation; or it is neutralized with 
oxalic acid, the liquid concentrated by evaporation, 
and the residue treated with caustic soda and ether, 
when also an ethereal solution of the alkaloid is 
obtained. Operating in this manner, Lehmann 
(Pharm. Centralblatt. 1853. p. 927) detected nico- 
tine in the stomach of a boy who died of the effects 
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of an infusion of tobacco-leaves, and, in my labora- 
tory, it has repeatedly been extracted from a cigar. 

§ 129. If the presence of opium has to be estab- 
lished, the operations may be so conducted that the 
resulting solution contains a salt of meconic acid; 
the latter is then easily detected by its reaction with 
sesquichloride of iron. The substances are treated 
with dilute alcohol and a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid ; the extract is concentrated by evaporation ; 
the residue dissolved in water; the aqueous liquid 
separated by filtration from insoluble matters; the 
filtrate mixed with magnesia %bsta in exc^, and 
heated to ebullition; then filtered. The resulting 
liquid contains^ meconate of magnesia. It is acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid, and mixed with a few 
drops of sesquichloride of iron. In presence of me- 
conic acid, the liquid assumes a dark, brownish-red 
color. Since opium is the only substance in which 
meconic acid occura, to have proved the presence 
of this acid is to have proved the presence of opium. 

[Though the detection of meconic acid is imdoubt- 
edly a conclusive proof for the presence of opium, 
still Stas' method, by which the morphine is obtained, 
deserves, in my opinion, the preference, and for this 
simple reason, that some kinds of opium, according 
to Kobiquet, do not contam the slightest trace of 
mefiomo acid. It might, therefore, happen that, not- 
withstanding large quantities of opium have been 
administered, the analyst might fail to detect its 
presence. 

In regard to the blood-red color which meconic 
acid produces in solutions of the sesquisalts of iron, 
it must be remembered that sulphocyanides and ace- 

8 
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tates give a very similar reaction. In the case of an 
acetate, the color is destroyed on addition of dilute 
acids, and, on boiling, a brownish-red precipitate is 
thrown down. In the case of meconic acid, or a sul- 
phocyanide, the color does not disappear on addition 
of dilute acids, not even on boiling. Terchloride of 
gold destroys the color produced by a sulphocyanide, 
but not that produced by meconic acid. — ( Vogd.) 

To obtain additional proof as to the nature of the 
acid, the filtrate containing the ^leconate of magne- 
sia may be precipitated with nitrate of silver. White 
meconate of silver is thrown down, which is collected 
on a filter, and washed with water. During this ope- 
ration, it is frequently converted into white lustrous 
crystalline scales. It dissolves completely in mode- 
rately strong nitric acid; on applying heat to the 
solution, violent effervescence takes place, cyanide 
of silver is precipitated, and the liquid contains oxa- 
late of silver.] 



APPENDIX. 

GBKESAL METHOD. » 

§ 130. It has been repeatedly remarked in the 
preceding pages that, before proceeding with a 
chemico-legal investigation, circumstantial evidence 
has usually thrown some light on the matter, and 
pointed out the nature of the poison. It may, how- 
ever, vhappen that no such indications have been 
previously gathered, and the question arises: "How 
shall we operate under these circumstances ?" From 
what has been said in regard to the detection of the 
individual poisons, or groups of poisons, a general 
method may be deduced, which leads to the detec- 
tion of any poison, and which does not even require 
a division of the material under examination. 

The substances under examination, if not possessing 
an acid reaction, are slightly acidulated, and placed 
in a retort provided with a receiver. A few pieces 
of sulphur are added, and the retort heated over a 
water-bath until a few grammes have passed over. 
The distillate is tested for hydrocyanic acid (§ 76). 
If no hydrocyanic acid is found, the heat may be 
slightly increased in order to cause the phosphorus, 
which might be present, to combine with the sul- 

ITl 
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phur, and to produce the characteristic light. Both 
the distillate and the pieces of sulphur are afterwards 
examined for phosphorus (v. § 96). If no phospho- 
rus is found, the contents of the retort are examined 
for the presence of alkaloids, after the method of 
Stas (v. § 116, etc.) As in this process no poisonous 
substances of any kind are introduced into .the mass, 
it may finally be examined for mineral poisons, if no 
alkaloid should have been detected. For this pur- 
pose, all the diflferent residues, extracts, and liquids, 
are united ; ether and alcohol are removed by evap- 
oration, and the remaining mass treated as described 
§ 69, etc. 



OHAPTEE VIII. 

OH THE EXAMINATION OF BLOOD-STAINS. 

§ 131. It is sometimes of great importance to iden- 
tify spots of blood on clothes, on the soil, furniture, 
or on the instrument with which death has been in- 
flicted. Though the identification is very easy in 
some cases, in others again, it is attended with con- 
siderable difficulties, and a satisfactory result only to 
be arrived at with the greatest care and circumspec- 
tion. This will be readily conceived if we recall to 
our minds the great variety of circumstances under 
which an examination of this kind may be asked for. 
The stains may be on white or colored clothes ; they 
may be on cotton or linen fabrics, on fibres free from 
nitrogen, or they may occur on silk or wool, on fibres 
containing nitrogen; they may be recent, or they 
may be old; thiey may be unaltered, or they may^ 
have been partially removed by washing with water ; 
the soiled instrument may be of iron or steel, or any 
other metal, it may have been bright or rusty, etc., 
and all these diflferent circumstances will, of neces- 
sity, influence to some degree the modus operarhdi. 

We shall confine our remarks to the chemical ex- 

178 
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amination; the microscopical test, which, in many 
cases, is undoubtedly of great value, we shall leave 
to those who are sufficiently qualified to escape its 
fallacies. The former mode of testing admits of more 
extended application than the latter, since we can 
detect the constituents of the blood by chemical 
reactions, in cases where the microscopical test fails 
to discover even the slightest trace. 

§ 132. We shall first consider the case where the 
spots are on undyed cloth, linen, or cotton. The 
stains appear of a more or less dark, red-brown, or 
black-brown color, and impart to the cloth a kind of 
stiffness. A spot is cut out, and suspended in a small 
quantity of distilled water ; it softens, reddish-brown 
stripes are produced in the water, and the stains dis- 
appear from the cloth more or less completely. 

The liquid thus obtained, which is of a reddish- 
yellow, or brown color, is heated in a test-tube. If 
the stain consisted of blood, the liquid looses color, 
becomes opalescent, and sometimes greyish-white, 
flakes of coagulated albumen are observed to sepa- 
rate. If, then, a solution of nitrate and nitrite of 
mercury* is added, and heat applied, the flakes 
assume a brick-red, or brownish-red color of more 
or less purity. The same reaction is obtained 6n 
adding the mercury solution directly to the liquid 
under examination, and applying heat. 

On addition of nitric acid to the liquid, whitish 
flakes separate ; on heatings they assume a more or 
less pure yellow color. 

* This solution, the best reagent for proteinaceous bodies, is pre- 
pared by dissolving mercury in an equal weight of red, fuming nitric 
acid, and adding to the liquid twice its volume of water. 
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Chloriue-water produces white flakes, especially 
on heating. 

A solution of tannine gives a whitish precipitate. 

On adding to the liquid a few drops of acetic acid, 
and subsequently a drop of ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium, a white precipitate, or turbidness is produced. 

The flakes of coagulated albumen, which formed 
on heating the liquid, dissolve on addition of a few 
drops of caustic soda ; they are re-pr%cipitated from 
this solution on addition of nitric acid, or chlorine- 
water. 

On evaporating the liquid in a porcelain dish, a 
brown, lustrous coating remains; on pouring chlo- 
rine-water on it, and again evaporating, a colorless 
residue is obtained, which, on addition of a little 
water and sulphocyanide of potassium, assumes a 
reddish color (owing to the iron of the blood). 

§ 133. If the liquid (the solution of the stain in 
water) is mixed with some pure carbonate of potassa, 
the mass evaporated, the residue heated to dryness 
at 100° C; then placed in a long and narrow glass- 
tube, covered with some dry carbonate of potassa, 
and strongly and continuously heated by means of 
the blow-pipe, a mass is obtained which contains 
cyanide of potassium. When the tube has cooled, 
it is cut off above the fused mass, and the latter, 
together with the lower end of the tube, thrown into 
a test-tube ; some water and a few particles of iron 
filings, or better, sulphuret of iron, are added, and 
gently heated. Ferrocyanide of potassium is formed. 
The liquid is filtered, the filtrate slightly acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, and rnixed with a few drops 
of sesquichloride of iron; the liquid assumes a 
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greenish, or bluish color, and deposits, after a while, 
a precipitate of Prussian blue {ZdwCy Pharm. Cen- 
tralblatt. 1854. p. 137). 

In order to obtain this characteristic reaction, we 
may also treat the spots with alkaline water, add 
carbonate of potassa to the extract, then evapo- 
rate, etc. 

Or the cloth containing the spots is calcined in a 
porcelain capstfle until it is easily rubbed to powder, 
and mixed with carbonate of potassa ; this mixtm*e 
is then strongly ignited, and otherwise treated, as 
before. — ( Wiehr^ Pharm. Centralblatt. 1854. p. 431). 

It is evident that these experiments require the 
absence of all other nitrogenized bodies; and it 
should, therefore, not be neglected to submit a piece 
of the unstained cloth to exactly the same treatment. 

§ 134. If an attempt has been previously made to 
remove the stains by means of boiling water, nothing 
will be dissolved by a subsequent treatment with 
water, because the albumen has become coagulated. 
In this case, water is used, which contains some 
caustic potassa; the resulting solution gives white 
precipitates with nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, and 
chlorine water, and the presence of a proteinaceous 
subatance may be shown by the treatment described 
in § 133. 

The stains, by being treated with alkaline water, 
do not lose their color. If then exposed to the 
action of hydrochloric acid, the coloring matter is 
di^jsolved; on evaporating the solution to dryness, 
a residue is obtained which becomes blue with fer- 
rocyanide of potassium, and red with sulphocyanido 
of potassium. — {M, MoriUy faits pmtr servir d VMs- 
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toire du sang^ considers sous le rapport de la chirrde 
legale^ private communication.) 

§ 135. If the stains are on dyed, or printed linen, 
or cotton clothes, the spots are cut out, and mace- 
rated with water, as in the preceding case. If the 
, colors are fast, the same kind of solution is obtained ; 
but, if they are wholly, or partially soluble in water, 
the coloring matter of the blood becomes mixed with 
the dyes, and the reactions which this solution gives 
with the proper reagents will not be so distinct, or 
so conclusive for the presence of blood as in the case 
of undyed stuffs. In this case, the formation of cya- 
nide of potassium is the principal reaction ; the pro- 
cess is the same as that described § 133. It is neces- 
sary that an unstained piece of the cloth be subjected 
to the same treatment, and only if here no similar 
reaction is observed, we can rest satisfied that the 
cyanide was not produced from the constituents of 
the dye. The same remark applies to the case where 
the stains have been macerated in alkaline water. 

§ 136. Stains on woollen stuffs are first macerated 
in water, in order to obtain a solution which may be 
tested with the proper reagents. It must be borne 
in mind that woollen fibre contains nitrogen, and 
that it gives rise in itself to the formation of cyanide 
of potassium when treated as described § 133. Hence, 
before evaporating the liquid and fusing the residue 
with carbonate of potassa, care must be taken to 
remove any particles of fibre which might be pre- 
sent. If a treatment of the stuff with alkaline water 
becomes necessary, but very little caustic potassa 
should be added, or, what is preferable, ammonia 
should be used instep-d of potassa. The reason for 

8* 
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this isj that woollen fibre is soluble in potassa, but is 
not affected by ammonia. During the subsequent 
evaporation of the liquid, the ammonia passes off. 
It is absolutely necessary that an unstained piece of 
the cloth be treated in the same manner, for reasons 
above stated. 

§ 137. Spots on wood, or stone, are carefully 
scraped off with a chisel, or a knife, then macerated 
in water, or alkaline water, and treated in the man- 
above described. Soil, impregnated with blood, is 
macerated in pure water, or in water containing 
potassa, or ammonia {JLassaignCy Pharm. Central- 
blatt. 1850. p. 365). Stains on iron are scraped off, 
and a small portion of it heated in a glass-tube, in 
order to produce the peculiar odor which is evolved 
on carbonizing animal matter ; the residue may then 
be fused with carbonate of potassa. Another portion 
of the scraped off mass is macerated in water, or 
alkaline water. It is well known that iron-rust 
always contains some ammonia ; hence, it becomes 
necessary to dry the mass thoroughly, in order to 
expel the ammonia, before fusing it with carbonate 
of potassa. 
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— — Meteorological Essays. With an Introduction by Humboldt. Edited by OoL 

Babine. 8yo. London, 1806 . . . . . • • 5 60 

Archambattlt* Precis Elementaire de Physique. Premiere partle, comprenant la 
Pesanteur, I'Uydrostatique et la Ohaleur, ayec 98 graynres intercaleea dans le texte. 
1864. 12mo. . . . . . . • . . 1 00 

■■ Deuxieme partie, comprenant I'Electricite, le Magnetisme, le 0alyanisme, TElec- 

tro-dynamique,PAcoustiqueetl'Optique, ayec 142 grayures dans le texte. 1866. 12mo. 100 

Amott (A«) The Smolceless Fire<place, Chimney Yalye, and other means, New and Old, 

of obtaining Healthful Warmth by Ventilation. 8yo. London, 1866 . . 1 80 

ATaffadro. 8ul calori Bpeafico de Oorpi Solidi e liquidi. 4to. . . .76 

BArres^ril et Dawanne* Ohimie Photographique, contenant les elements de Ohimie 
expliqnes par les manipulations Photographiques. Les precedes de Photographic sur 
Plaques, sur Papier sec ou humide, sur Verres au Oollodion et a l*Albumine. La maniere 
de preparer sol meme, d*employer tons les reactifs et d'utiliser les residus. Lea Re- 
cettes les plus nouyelles les demiers perfectionnements. La Grayure et la Llthophoto- 
graphie. 8yo. 1864 . . . . . . . . 1 60 

Barresiiiril et Sobrlna* Appendice a touts les trait«s d'Analyse Ohimique, recueil 
des obseryations publieei depuis 10 ans sur 1' Analyse quallt. et quant. 1 yol., 8yo. 
Paris, 1842 . . . . . . . 1 75 

Balrra«* 1 (G.) Traite de Ohimie Technique appliquee aux Arts et a I'Industrie, a la Phar- 

mai;ie et a 1' Agriculture. Tome ler. 8vo. Paris, 1866 . . . . 1 76 

L'onyrage aura 6 yols. 

Bandrlmoilt (A*) Traite de Ohimie Generale et Experimentale, ayec les applications 
anx Aril, a la Medecine, a la Pharmacie, Ac, accompagne de 200 planches interealees 
dans le texte. 2 forts yol. in-8. Paris, 1844-46 . . . . .4 60 

JOT* JBaUUere, 290 Broadway j JIT. Y. 
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lAiimont (▲•) Da raon ct do m ikbrieAtlon, iqItI d'on preda de U kfUation 
qui refit cett« f ndustrle, par A. Trebnchet. 9yo., ftveo SI fig. Parte, 1841 7 .015 

Sec4«erel« Tnite d*mectrlclt« ti de Mafnetteme, e( des AppUeationa de cea Bclenoea a 

la Ohimie, a la Phyalologie ei aaz Arta. 8 Tola. 8to., plna plancbea. Paria, 1856 . • M 

Oarrafe termine. U eat Texpoae dea lecooa qol aont nitea an Maaeom d'hiatoire nato- 
rdle et aa Oonaerratolre dea arta et meUera anr I'eleetricite, le magnetlame et toatea 
toara appUcaUona. Ohaque Tolaine renferme lea appUcatlona relatirea aa aqjet prinelpal 
qai a*j troaTe tralte. Lea flgorea, deaaineea et graveea arec aoln, aont interoaUwa dana 
wtezte. 

■ Sndta 4e l*B«etrldt« et da Magnetlame. 7 TolSn 8to., aTae atUa in-foL Paria, 

3884 . . . . , to 00 

■ Tralte eomplet da Magnetiwne. Sro. • • . S 60 

— — ^ Bementa d'Beotro-OhiflBie AppUqoea aaz Seienoea Natorelleo el aax Arta. 8to. 

Pu<a,1848 .too 

Ile«4iierel (RI« A«) DeaAi^licatlonaderilectricitealaPathologie. 8to. Paria, 1866 

Bftrnay (A» J**) Urat Linea In Obemiatry : a Ifannal fbr Btodenta. Itmo. London. 

I860 . . . . . . 9 It 

■ Hooaehold Ohemiatry, or the Badimenta of the Bdence applied to ereix-day life. 
Itmo. London, 1860 . . . • A IS 

Bertfiler* Tralte dea Baaala par la Vole Seehe, on dea proprietea, de la oompoaitlon et de 

I'eaaal dea Babatancea Metalliquea et dea Oombnatlblea. S Tola., 8to. 16 pU Paria, 1848 8 00 

Bertk«lleO« Art of Dyeing and Bleaching hj Ure. 8to. London . . . 8 60 

BenMltas* Tralte eomplet de chimle minerale, Tegetale et animale, aeeonde edition fran- 
eaiae, traduit, aTec I'aaaentiment de raateur, par M. Baalinger et P. Hoefer. Paria, 
1840-61. Vol. ItoO . . . . . . • .18 00 

See Gerbwrdt. 

— — ^— Bapport annuel aar lea progrea de la ohimie, preaente le 80 mara de diaqoe annee, 
*a I'Academle dea Bciencea de Stockholm, tradoit da Baedoia, par Plantamoar» 8 to^ 
8to. Parte, 1641 to 1848 . . . . • . .0 00 

— View of Animal Ohemiatiy. 8to. London . . • . • 

— Uae of the Blowpipe, tranalated hy Ohildren. 8to. London. (Tery acaree.) • 

Traite de Ohimie. Noot. edit., par B. Yaleriua. 4 Toto., gr. 8to.( aTec 8 planoVea. 

Half bound, cC BruzeUea, 1841 to 1844 . . . . . .18 00 

— — ^— Lehrboch der Ohemie. Fnnfte aoflage. Bda. 1-6. Dreaden, 184S-^ . • 

litllmrdl* Tralte de la lubrication da Platine, 8to., d*ane feuille et quart. Paria, 1866 . t 60 

Blot* Inatraotlona prattquea aar I'obaerTationa et la meaure dea prc^rietea optiquea ap- 
peleea rotatoirea, aToo l*expoae auocinct de leor application a la chimle medioale aoien- 
tiflque et indoatrieUe. Paria, 1846 . . • . . • 06 

•^— Precte dementaire de Phydqae. t Yola., 8to. Paria, 1890 . • 6 00 

»— — - Ttaite de Phyaique Bxperlmentale. 4Tola., 6to. Paria. (Very acaroe.) 

— — — De la Polariaation de la Lumiere. 1 toL, 4to. Plancbea. (Bcarce.) 

BiiWL (G.) Bementa of Natural Phlloaophy, bdng an Bzperimental Introdaetlon to tha 

atudy of the Phydcal Bciencea. Itmo., cloth . . . • .8 TB 

BtoelaoflT* Bementa of Chemical and Phydcal Geology. Tranalated by Paul and Dram- 

mond. t Tob., 8to. London, 1864-66 . . • . • • 00 

Uanclilmeiit. NouTean Manud eomplet du Blandilment, da Blanohiaaage, Nettoyaga 
et Degraiaaage dea fite et Btoffea de Goton, OhauTre, Lin, Laine, Bole, etc t Tote., 18mo. 
Parte, 1866 . . . . 1 60 

Blade (W.) Practfcal Treatiae on Brewing. 4th edit. 8to. London, 1848 • • 86 

Blanquait (Bwrard.) Traite de Photographic aur Papier. 8to. Paria. 1861 • 1 tO 

Blovrplpe* Bee BAirnna, Dr. J. M. 

Bavduurdaf • Opoacnlea d'Economie Burale. 8to. Paria, 1861 • . • 1 00 

B««q net ( J*. P«) Hiatoire Ohimique dea Baux Mlneralea et Thermalea de Ylchy. Ouaaet, 
Value, HauteriTc et Saint- Yorre ; Analyaea Ohimiqaea dea Eaux Mlneralea de Medague, 
Ohateldon, Brugheaa et BeniUet. 8to., 8 cartea. Paria, 1866 . . • 1 75 

Bousstonalt* Bural BcCnomy ; in ita Bdatlona with Ohemlatry,PhyBlca, and Meteor^ 
ology. Od edition, with notea careftilly reTiaed and corrected. 1 Tol., 8to., doth, bda. 
London,1846 . .. . . . . .460 

Bontet de BIoiiTel* Ooura de Ohimie, redlge conformement aux demiera proKrammev 
de I'Easeignement Sdentiflque dana lea Lyceea, et a celui dn Baccalanreat dea Bciencea, 
aTec 118 graTurea intercaleea dana le texte. Itmo. Paris, 1866 . . . 1 05 

Baantlffnjr* Baae d*une NouTelle Pbydque, Petat Spheroidal. 8to. 1848 • . 1 06 

Baimiaii (J. E.) Introduction to Practical Chemlatry. td edit Itmo. • • 1 00 

Bntnde* Tablea of Chemical EqnlTalenta. 8to. London . • • • • 1 00 

■ Dictionary of Bdence, Uterature, and Art. 8to. London • • • T 00 

•— — — » Tablea of Specific OraTity and EqulTalenta. 8to. • • • 8 00 

— — Lectorea on Onanle Chemidry, aa applied to Manufactarea, Dydng, TUudag, 

Ac, Ac., arranged by Bcoflbm. Itmo. London • . 1 15 

A. UaUHerej MO Broadway 9 J^» ^* 
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\ T-) Manual of Chemistry. S toIs., 870. London . • • W V 

Brebisson (A« de)« Nouyelle Methode Photos^aphlque sur collodion donnant des 

epreuves instantanees ; tralte complet des dirers precedes. 8vo. Paris, 1852 . . 1 ^ 

- Traite Complet de Photographie sur Collodion ; repertoire de la plupart des Pro- 

cedes Conn OS. 8yo. Paris, 18&5 . . . • • . 1 00 

Brevrvter (Sir D.) A Treatise on Optics. 18mo. London, 1868 . . . 1 IS 

' The Stereoscope ; its History, Theory, and Construction, witii its appUeatton to the 
fine and useful Arts and to Education. 12mo. London, 1856 . . . 1 Oi 

Bro^vn (A.) The Philosophy of Physics, or Process of Oreatire Developmenk 8to. 

New York, 1854 .. . . . .. .886 

Cabart (C«) Lemons de Physique et de Chimle. 8yo., arec 88 planches. Paris, 1854 . 8 00 

Cabours (A.) Lemons de Chimle Generate Elementaire, Professees a TBoole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures. Arec jfrayures sur bois intercalees dans le texte, et planches. 
8yolB., 18mo. Paris, 1856 . . . . . .8 00 

Campbell. A practical Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry, including the preparations 
of substances, an<; their Qualitatiye and Quantitatiye Analyses, with Organic Analyses* 
ISnio. .. ... . ... . .160 

CSaoutcbouc* Manuels-Roret. Nouyean Manuel complet du Fabricant d'Ofcdets en 

Caoutchouc, en Gutta-Percha et en Gomme Factice ; suiyi de Documents Btendus sur la 
Fabrication des Tissus Impermeables, des Toiles Cirees et des Cuirs Yernis ; par M. Pan- 
Un Desormeaux. 1 yol., 12mo., ayec planches. Paris, 1856 • • • 1 0(^ 

Cavendlsb Society's publications already published : 

GRAHAM'S Chemical Reports and Memoirs. Scarce. 
GMELINS. Handbook of Chemistry. Vols. 1 to 10, 8yo. 
LEHMAN'S Physiological Chemistry. 8 yols. and atlas. 
Life and Works of CAyEHDiSH. 
Life and Works of Daltom. 
BI3CH0FF. Chemical Geology. 8 yols. 
Subscription, $7 per annum. 

dtalmers (C.) Thoughts on Electricity, with notes of Bxperimenls. 8tOm doth. 

Edinburgh, 1851 . . . . . . . 1 6t 

Cbeniieal TecbnolojrT; or Chemistry applied to the Arts and to Manufactures. 
By Professor Knapp and Drs. Ronolds and Richardson. 8 yols., 8yo. (yol. 1, 8nd edit.), 
Illustrated with 776 woodcuts and 14 plates. London, 1848-56 . . . 18 00 

The yols. can be had separately. 
Tol. 1. Fuel and its Applications (Coal, Gas, Oil, Spermaceti, ko.\ and their application 

to purposes of illumination, Xiighthouses, Ac, Resin, Wax, Turpentine, Peat, Wood, 

Stoyes, Ac., Ac, in 2 parts, 8yo., with 438 engrayings and 4 platei. Price $9 00. 
Tol. 2. Glass, Alum, Earthenware, Cements, Ac, Ac, Manufacture. 8yo., with 814 

engrayings and one plate. Price $4 00. 
Vol. 8. On those branches of Chemical Industry, including the production of Food, and 

related to Agriculture. (Bread, Milk, Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Tobacco, Ac.) With 9 

engrayings and 129 woodcuts. Price $5 00. 

Ck^mical Society^ Quarterly Journal and Transactions of. Vols. 1 to 8, doth . 87 60 

VoL 9, in course of publication. Subscription price, $8 00 per yoL 

CbemlBt (Tbe), or Reporter of Chemieal Diseoyerles and Improvements, and Protector 
of the Rights of the Chemist and Chemical Manufacturer. Edited by Charles and John 
Watt. 4 yola., 8yo., cloth. 1840-48 . . . . . 10 00 

- A Monthly Journal of Chemical and Physical Science. Commencing October, 1858. 

Price, per year or volume . . . . . . . 8 60 

Cbertier (F. HE.) Nouvelles Recherches sur les Feux d'Artiflce. 8nie edit., 8vo., 

avec gravures. Paris, 1854 . . . . . . . 8 86 

Cniewalier. Recueil de Memoires et de precedes nouveaux contenant la Photographie 

sur plaques metalliques et sur papier. 8yo., half bound, calf. Paris, 1847 . . 76 

Cbewalier (C«) Photographie sur Papier, Verre, et Metal. Galvanoplastie. Catalogue 
nniversel expUcatlf et lllustre dee appareils perfectionnes. 6yo., avec 8 planches. 
Paris, 1866 . . . . . . . t) 68 

CTbewallier. Dictionnaire des Alterations et Falsifications des Substances Allmentaires, 
Medicamenteuses et Commerciales, avec vindication des Moyens de les Reconnaitre. 
. 8me edition, 2 vols., 8yo. Paris, 1856 . . . . . . 8 26 

ClfcCTalUMry IstaBky^ and Bobiquet. Dictionnaire raisonne des denominations 
Cliimiques et Pharmaceutiques, contenant tous les termes employes en Ohimie, Ac, Ac. 
8me edit., tome ler. Paris, 1858 . . . . . . 8 86 

Cbewreul* De la Baguette divinatoire, du Pendule, dit Explorateur, et des Tables Tour- 
nantes, au point de vne d'Histoire, de la Critique et de la Methode Experimentale. 8vo. 
Paris, 1864 . . . . J 25 

— — — The Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Colurs, and their Application to 

the Arts. 18mo., 2nd edition. London, 1855 . . . . 8 78 

De la lol du Contraste simultane des Couleurs et de ses Applications. Svc, et 4to. 



Atlas. Paris, 1889 . . . 18 60 

Very scarce. 

jr. JBaiUiere, 990 JBroa^^t^yi^ •^^ ^« 
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CttMi4«t« NoQTellM BadMrdiM lur U dUference entre let Vo jen Visaels «i PhokogenlquM. 

8to. Paris, 1861 . . 80 

<nenE(8«) Treatise on the MumfiMtiire of Goal C^ss. 4to. London . • . #tT 

Codex* Pharmacopee Francalse, redlgee par ordre da gouTemement, areo appendlce 

tberapeutiqae, par Oaienare. 8to. Paris, 1887 . . . 1 60 

In half calf . • • • • • . .8 00 

Colerlflte* Noureau Manuel Oomplet da Coloriste, oa Instractions Simpliflees et elemen- 
taires poor Tenlamtnare, le laris et la retoache des frarares. NoareOe edition. 18mo., 
aree 8 planches. Paris, 1866 . 75 

(^lleo* NoaTeaa Mannel de la Fabrication des CoDes, comprenant la Fabrication det 

CoUes de Matieres VegeUles, par M. Malpeyre. ISmo. Paris, 1866 . .0 00 

CCNiley (A« J*) Cyclopedia of Practical Receipts, and collateral information in the Arts. 
Manufactures, Professions, and Trades ; Including Medicine, Pharmacy, and Domestic 
Economy ; designed as a comprehensive supplement to the Pharmacopesia, and general 
book of reference for the Manufacturer, Tradesman, Amateur, and heads of Families. 
8rd edition. 8to. London, 1866 . . . . . . 8 00 

Cooper (O.) Identities of Light and Heat; of Caloric and Electricity. 8to. Philadel- 
phia, 184» . . . . . . . ,0 75 

Cotte* Obeerrations Meteorologiques. 4to. . • • • • 60 

Coulomb. Methode de determlndr Tlnclinalson d*ane Aiguille Almantee. 6to. . 85 

Crttbb (0« A*) Technical Dictionary ; or a Dictionary explaining the terma oied in all 

Arts and Sciences. Idmo. London, 1861 . • .870^ 

CMnuniilgfy J* A Manual of Electro Dynamics. 8to. London, 1887 . 1 60 

Candall (J.) The Photographic Primer for the use of bq^inners in the Collodion prooeaa. 

lUostrated with a Photograiriiic Picture. 8d edit. ISmo. London, 1866 . • SI 

CsTler* Analyse de ses Traraux sur la Physique et la Ohimie. 4to. . . • 50 

Dttcaln (P. A.) Traite Blementaire de Physique Theorique et Ezperimentale, aree let 
Applications a la Meteorologie et aux Arts Industrids. Tome ler. Aree 800 graToret 
sur bois intercalees dans le texte. 8to. Paris, 1856 . . . . 8 00 

DAlton (Jobn), Life and Scientific Researches offi By W. C. Henry. 8to. London, 1864 8 60 

■ Chemical Philosophy. S vols., 8to. London . . • . 8 50 

Hanlell (JF* F») An Introduction to the Study of Chemical Philosophy ; being a lurepa- 8 00 
ratory riew of the forces which concur to the production of Chemical Phenomena, nd 
edition. London, 1848 . . . . . . . . 7 8ft 

Very scarce. 

David (Ha) Methode de Peintare appllqaee oniqaement a la Photographle de PortnUtt. 

9nd edit., 8ro. Paris, 1866 . . . • • • . 60 

Dairj (Sir H.) Chemical Philosophy. Sto. London • • • • 6 50 

— ^— - Account of the Safety Lamp for Miners. 8to. London • • • 1 50 

See Kmapp*s Technology. 

Delamotte (P.) The Practice of Photography : a Manual for Students and Amateon. 

With a Calotype Frontispiece. 8d edition revised. 18mo. London, 1866 • . 1 47 

■ ■ ■ The Oxymel Process in Photography. ISmo. London, 1866 . • • 80 

De la' HllTe ( A«) A Treatise on Electricity in Ibeoiy and Practiot. 9 Tolt., 8to. 

London, 1868-6 . . . . . . 14 00 

■ (A*— A.) Traite d'Elec^riclte Theorique et applique. S ToL, 8to., aree 960 irf. 

intercalees dans le texte. Pari/s 1858-1856 . . . . .450. 

Les nombreuses applications de Telectricite aux sciences et aux arts, les liens qui I'nnls- 
sent a toutes les autres parties des sciences physiques, ont rendu son etude indispen- 
saMe an chimiste aussi bien qu*aa physicien, au geologue autant qu'au physiologiste, 
a IMngenieur comme au medecin ; tons sont appeles a rencontrer Telectricite sur leur 
route, tons ont besoin de se familiariser avec son etnde. Personne mieux que M. de 
la Rive, dont le nom se rattache aux-progres de cette belle science, ne pouvait pre- 
senter Pexposition des connaissances acqvdses en electricite et de set nombreuaea 
applications aux sciences et aux arts. 

(P.) Lemons de Physique, a I'Usage des Aspirants aux Baccalaureats et aux 
Ecoles du Gourernement. 8 vols. 12mo. Figures intercalees dans le texte , • 8 50 

Deecluuiipe* Art n*) de Formuler, contenant: les Principes Elementairea de Pbar- 

macie, etc. 1 vol., i8mo., avec 19 figures intercalees dans le texte. Paris . . 1 85 

Deseloizeanx* Memoire sur la Cristallisation et la Structore Interieare da Qoarta. 
8vo., plus 4 pi. Paris, 1866 ....... 

DeSOBLffO* Traite de Photographic sor Telle, dernier Perfectionnement. 8vo. Paris, 1866 75 

Dtederi. Manuel Operatoire de photographic sur collodion instantane. 8vo. Paris, 1864 75 
> ■ Renseignements Photographiques Indlspensables a tout. Svo.. de 8 feulllet. 

Paris, 1866 . . . . . •195. 

Dodid (6*) The Curiosities of Industry and the Apidled Sciences. 8vo. London, 1864 . 1 08 

Nonveau Manuel Complet de dorure et d'argenture par la methode deotro- 

chlmique et par simile immersion par M. M. Selml, de yaIecour^ Malpeyre, etc. NouT. 
edit., tret angmentee, omee de figures. 18mo. Paris, 1866 • • 65 

IK BmUUUrty 990 Broadwayj JIT, JT* 
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(If. IT.) The IKrtribotioB of Heat oTcr the Sorfkee of the Globe, mwlnted hf 
Isothermal, Tliennie Ittboormal, and. other Carres of Temperatare. 4io^ wUh aiai^ 
London, 1858 . • 6 M 



imwkiM. OB Anfaaal ■eelrid^, hj Benoe Jones. 8vo. London, 180 . 1 IS 

Dnluumel de Honceau. Traite de la Fabriqae des Ma iM B u nes pour ks ▼■Iniain 

oa I'art de la Oonlerie peritetionne. 4to. Paris, 1T47 • • M 

9ubr«Afkat. Art of Distfllation and Hedillcation. ISmo. London. (Voy Bcaroe) . 

ll«aaas and Bo«nains*iilt* The CheminJ and PiqrsMogical Balaneo of Organie 

Nature: an Keaaj. Hum. . . • . .IM 

Honeel (Tlu) Frojection des Principanx Phcnomenes de l*Optiqiie a Palde des ap- 
pareUs de ML Doboecq. Svo. Paris, 1856 . . . .60 

Expose des Applications de I'Blectriclte. Tome ler. Notions Tedinologiqaes ! 



editb, 8to., avec 8 pL Paris, 1856. (Oette edition aura deux toIs peat-«tre mane trois) 1 

^anuw (jr.) Bssal de Statiqne Ghimiqoe des Btres Organises. Sine edit. Paris, 18IS . 1 

Memoires de Chimie. Atoc 7 Planches. Sro. Paris, 18tt • . • 1 

Traite deChimieappliqiieeaiix Arts. 8 Tols. and 4to atlas. 8to. Paris, 188&-4S. 



Very scarce • .6000 
Bdition de Bmxdles. 8 rols. and 4to atlas . . . . 80 00 



l^imnCtl.) Hiatoiy of the Steam Jet as applicable to the Ventilation of Goal Hines. 8to* 79 

IMlplals (P«) Traite des Liqueurs et de la DistiUatioo des Alcools, on le Uquoriste et le 

DistiHateor liodemes, contenant, etc 2 vols., 8to. YersaiDeB, 1866 . . • 8 TO 

]HurandL(F»iiir«) NoareDe Theorie Physique on Stades Analytiqaes snr la Fhysiqiw 

et sur la actions diimiqae fondamentales. Sto. Paris, 1854 . . .19 

Blteres* Noareaa Manuel complet de la Fabrication des Kncres, te!les que Snores a 

■crire. Chine, de Couleur a Marquer le Linge Ac. 18mo. Paris, 1S55 . . 1 00 

EO^flTes Impriiiiee*. Nourean Manuel Complet dn fabricant d'Btoflies Imprimoes «t 

dn Fabricant des papiers peinta, par L. 8. le Normand. 18mo. Paris, 1856 . • TO 

JSaditbitloii of 1851 (Lectures on the Results of the Great,) ddiyered before the 
{Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce (Dr. Whewdl, Professor An^ted, and 
others). 2 rols., post 8to., each . . . . • S 10 

Wd.rm6m,j i^,) Chemical Manipulations, being Instraetions to Students In Chemlstiy. 

8to. London, 18:27. (Very Scarce.) • . . . • about 7 00 

^^— — Experimental Researches in Electricity. 8ToIs.,8ro. London, 1810^. .18 66 

The ^ntject-matter of a Course of Six Lectures on the NonometaUic 



ISmo., doth. London, 1858, . • . . . . . 1 TO 

VWOL (J**) Douse lecons de Photographic. Description de precedes simples et fJMdles, au 
moyen desqnels on obtient, presque infailliblement, des epreuves sur Terre et papier. 
18mo. • • • i • .0 TO 

WWM. et ClieTmller. . Manuel du Physicien preparateur, ou description d*nn cabinet de 

Physique. 2 Tola., 18mo., with an atlas of 88 plates. Paris, 1858 . . . 8 TO 

S^aclaer (!<•) Remarks on the Production of the Precious Metals, andon the Demonltl- 

aation of Gold in Several Countries of Europe. 8yo. London, 1858, . . 70 

Faure (J. J.) Analyse Chimique des Baux du departement de la Gironde. 8to. Bor- 
deaux, 1858 . . . . . . . . • TO 

Plcnler (Wj.) L'Alchimie et les Alchimistes ou Essal Hlstorique et Critique lur la PhUo- 

sop: Je Hermetique. 2d edit. 12mo. Paris, 1856 . . . , • 1 00 

VmiicaBur(L*B«) Elements deTechnoIogleou Description des prooedes des Arts. Ovo. 1 20 
A fmncitf (G* 1¥«) llie Dictionary of Practical Receipts ; oontainmg the Arcana of Trade 
and Manufacture, Domestic Economy, Pharmaceutical and Chemical PreparationS| ko, 
8to. London, 1856 . • • • . . . • 9 60 

Fresenliu (Dr.) Instruction In Chemical Analysis. QuantltatlTe. id edit. 8TO..oloth. 

18» .4 00 

Instructions in Chemical Analysis. Qualitative. 4th edit 8to., cloth . • 9 TO 

Frevenlas et Sace. Precis d' Analyse Chimique quantitatlTe. 18mo. Paris, 1840w 

Precis d* Analyse Chimique qnalitatiye. 1 vol., 12mo., flg. Paris, 1847, (iQMl<M.) 



VyDB (A«) Elements of Chemistry. 8yo. London . • , 

Manuid of Chemistry. 12mo. London . • . 

Galloiray- (R.) The First Step in Chemistry : a New Method for Teaohing the 
of the Science. 2d edit. 12mo. London, 1850 . • • 



Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 12mo., cloth 
Chemical Diagrams, on four large sheets • 



Blainanti 



TOO 
9U 

100 

in 

170 



Ctelwanoplastie. Nouveau Manuel onmplet de GalvanopIasUet ou Elements d*BI«etro« 
metailurgle; contenant TArt de redulre les metaux a I'aide du fluide galvanlque, etc., par 
&nee. Augraente d'apres MM. Jacoby, Spencer, Eisner, etc* Ottvrage pubue par B. de 
Yalicourt. 2 vols., ISmo. ....... 



Standard Scientific Works. 

GauoC (A*) Tralte Elementaire de Physique Ezperimentale et AppUqae«i, et de Bfeteoro* 
logie, aveo an recueil nombreux de problemes, Ulustre de 500 gravurua sur bois inter- ' 
calees dans le texte. 6e edition, augmentee ded82'graTare8 nouveUes. ISmo. Paris, 
loOu • • • • • * • • • •! f V 



Knnpp's Ohemical Technology, or Chemistrj applied to the Arts: Pael and tt« > 
Application. 1 vol. In 8 Parts. Sro. London, 1856 . . . . • 9 0^ 

nils is the most recent and complete work on the manufacture of Gas, Ac. 

Gas lAg^tkMm (jroumml of). Published in London on the 10th of every month. 

Price per year . • . • ... . . .STC 

6 Yols. are pnUished. 

Gaadln (RI. A«) Traite Pratique de Photographie, expose complet des procedss rela- 

tib au Daguerreotype. Sto., hf. bd. of. Paris, 1644 . . . 1 M 

Gauss (O.F«) Intensitas vis magnetica teirestrls ad mensuram absolutum rerocata. 

4to. OottingsB, 1898 . ' . . . . . . . 1 6(- 

GiiTarret ( J«) De la Ghaleur produite par les Ktres Vivants. 12mo., avec 41 ^ures 

dans le texte. Paris, 185& . . . . . . . 1 0t' 

Gerliardt. Introduction a I'Ktude de la Ohimie par le Syst^me Unltaire. 12mo. Ftris, 

■■ Precis de Chimie Organique. 2 vjls., 8to. Paris, 1844 . . . 

In half calf . . . . . . • . 5 U( 

— — — Traite de Ohimie Organique. 4 vols., 8yo. Paris, 1866-6 . . • 10 tit . 



\t 



Ce Traite est une suite a Bersellus. Ge celebre chimiste etant mort arant d'arolr pa 
terminer son ouvrage, M. Gerhardt, ancien professeur de chimie a Hontpellivr, s'est 
diarge de terminer son travail et de le mettre au courant de la science actuelle. 

Aide-memoire pour P Analyse Ohimique. 12mo. Paris, 1S^2 . . . O'W 



Gerliardt et Cbaneeil* Pk-ecis d' Analyse Chlmique. 12mo., avec 48 gravures. Paris, 

1859 . . * . ' . IMRIC 

GloTer (R* M.) A Manual of Elementary Chemistry: being a Class-book. Illastrated. 

12mo. London, 1855 .......* ^94l^ 

Gmelinu Handbook of Chemistry. Vol. 1 to 6, Inorganic Chemistry . . . 14 00 

" " Vol. 7 to 10, Organic Chemistry, each voL . , ♦"^ 

The work will be completed in 12 vols. (Cavendish Society Publications.) 

GoebeU Pharmaceutlsche Waarenkunde, mil lUumiuirten Kupfern. dvols., 4to. Eise- 
nach, 1860 . . . . . 10 00 

Ctore (G.) Theory and Practice of Electro-Deposition, including every known mode of 

depositing metals, etc. 8vo. London, 1866 . . . . . 90 

Ckorliaiii. Unfrequented Paths In Optics. Part 1. Light from a Pin-hole. Part 2. Light 

from a Fissure. 8vo. London, 1856 . . . . . • 1 25 

Grabam* Elements of Chemistry ; including the application of the Science in the Arts. 
hj T. Graham, F.R.S. L. A E., Professor of Chemistry at University College, London. 
9d edition, entirely revised and greatly enlarged, copiously illustrated with Woodcuts. 
Vol. 1. 185(> . . . . . . . S 00 

— Vol. 2. London and New York, 1867 . . . . • 4 00 

This work, which ranlu among the first on the sttfeject, is now eompkte. 

- ■ Chemical Catechism. 8vo. London . . . . . 4 70 



Grec^orjr (l^in.) Elementary Treatise on Chemistry. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1860 . 1 60 

- Handbook of Inorganic Chemistry. For the use of Students.' 8d edition. 12mo. 

London . . . . . . . 1 75 

Handbook of Organic Chemistry, for the use of Students. 4th edition, corrected 



and much extended. 12mo. London, 1666 . . . . . fc 63 

Grtffln* Treatise un the Use of the Blowpipe. lOmo. London. (Scaroe.) 

Grllilu (J*. J.) Chemical Recreation. Div. 1, post 8vo. . . . . 60 

Grlffli]i(T.) Chemistry of the Four Seasons. 12mo. London, 1868 . . .2 25 

Grov^ (W. H«) On the Correlation of Physical Forces. 8d edit. 8vo. London, 1856 . 2 25 

Gruyer (li. A*) Principes de PhUosophie Physique pour servir de base a la Mctaphy^ 

sique de la Nature, et a la Physique Experimentale. 8vo. Paris, 1845 . . 1 75 

Gaibonrt. Histoire naturelle des drogues simples, ou Cours H'hlstoire naturelle professe 
a I'Ecole de Pharmacie, quatrieme edition, augmentee. 4 va , 8vo., avec 600 fig. inter- 
calees dans le texte. Paris, 1849 . . . . . » 7 50 

Half bound in Paris . . . . . . 9 60 

[Cet ouvrage, que tous les pharmaciens conaiderent comme un Vade^ms&wm de pre- 
miere necessite, parce que la fi^ande exactitude apportee par I'auteur dans la descrip- 
tion des drogues leur permet de distinguer les diverses especes et varietea qui se rcnconr 
treat dans le commerce, ainsi que les falsifications qu'on leur fait sublr. Cette quatrieme 
edition a ete soumise a une revision generctle, et les augmentations ont ete tellement 
importantes, qu'on pent la considerer comme un ouvrage entierement neuf. C'est on 
Omra complet cPMatoire naturtiU pharmaceuMqus ei fnedicale, que les medecins 
consnlteront toujours avec fruit.] 

Gnltard. Histoire de TElectricite. 12mo. Paris, 1854 . . . . 1 00 

GBmey* Lectures on Chemistry. 8vo. London . . . . • 8 60 



Standard Scientific Works. 7 

0«rily (R« IT* fl«) IncldenUl Bemarki on soma prlndptoa of Light } belog Put S «f 

aa Kwigr on Vision. 8vo. London, 1856 . . . . . 1 00 

BArdirieli (T* V.) A Manual of Piiotographlc Ohemistry, indadlng the PnMlloa of 

the Collodion Prooen. 8d edition. ISmo, cloth. London • • . t 00 

HArrt* (feilr HV. S.) Budlmentaiy TreaUw on GalTanlBm, and the general prlndplea 

of Animal and Voltaic Electricity. 12ino.) illustrated) cloth . • .0 00 

Hattnal (A. U.) Pood and ita AdulteraUona. With 100 Ulostrattoni. 8to. London, 

ISOO . . . . . . .8 00. 

Heatli. Photography. A New Treatise, theoretical and practical, of the Procee e ei and 

Manipulations on Paper and Glass. 8to. New York, 1606 . • • . 1 00 

Heillejr (John). Practical Treatise on the Worldng and Ventilation of Ooal Mines; 

with suggestions for Improvementa in Mining. 8to., cloth . . • • 8 TO 

HeMtnah (T« HO The Collodion Process. 4th editton. l^o. London, 1800 ' • 80 

Henry (!¥•) Elements of Experimental Chemistry. 9 Tola., 8to. London • . 10 00 

HerUiic(A») Traitede Photographic rar Collodion See. Se edition. ISmo. Parla,18M 00 

Ulfflttoia* Treatise on the Electric Telegraph. ISrao. London, 1809 . • 00 

BImds {Orm !¥•) The Harmonies of Physical Science in relation to the Higher flentl* 
ments, with Obsenrations on the Study of the Medical Sciences, and the Moral and Bcien- 
tUlo Belations of Medical Life. ^Fcap. Svo. London, 1608 . . . • 00 

(Vm) Nomenclature et classification chlmiques, suiTles d*an lezique historlqoe et 
eynonymlque comprenant les noms anciens, les formules, les noms nouveauz, le nom et 
la date de la decouverte des prindpaux produits de la chimie. 19mo., arec tableaux. 
Paris, 1840 . . . OTO 

ieffcr* Hist, de Chimie depuls les temps les plus recoles Joaqn'a nosjoars. f toIs., 8to. 
Paris, 1849. (Very scarce.) ....••• 

(C«) A Practical Treatise on Wanning Buildings by Hot Water, on Ventilation, Ao. 
Od edition. 8ro. London, 1600 . . . . . • 90 

BU»klBS (TJ On the Atmospheric Changes which prodnoe Bain and Wind. 9d edit. 

Sto. . . . . . . . . 1 OO 

Hgp klnson (jr.) The Working of the Steam Engine Explained by the Use of the Indl> 

cator. 6vo. London, 1864 . . . • . . • 1 60 

Boraley (J. A.) A Catechism of Chemical Philosophy ; being a Ihmiliar exposition of 

the Principles of Chemistry and Physics. 19mo. London, 180O . . • t 00 

Bl«useAU« Physique du Olobe et Meteorologie. 18mo., with plates. Brussels, 1604 • 00 

Hairard (Lmke.) Seven Lectures on Meteorology. 19mo. London, 1840 . .100 

Hoirlef I (R.) On the various methods of Printing Photographic Pictures upon paper, 

with suggestions for their preservation. 19mo. London, 1800 . . . 81 

R«at (liabert). Besearcbes on Light. 8vo. London, 1844 . . 00 

■ Photography : a Treatise on the Chemical Changes produced by Solar Badiatton, 

and the production of Pictures firom Nature. 19mo., do. London . . . 1 79 

Hnr^iLnx* Histoire des Falsifications des Substances Alimentafares et Medlcamentenses, 
precedee d'une Instruction Blementaire sur FAnalyse, et suivie des Bssals et Analyses 
Qualitatives pour Beconnaitre Instantanement les produits Chlmiques nsltes en Phar- 
macie, dans les Arts et danq l*Industrie. 1 voL, 8vo. Paris, 1806 . . * • 1 70 

InsirgiUiic ClieiiiiaCry (First Outlines of). 19mo. London . 1 90 

Isadore Ge^^TrmY Saint^Hllaire* Lettres sur lesSubstanoes Alimentafares et par- 

ttoulierement sur la Viande de ChevaL 18mo. Paris, 1800 . . . 09 

Ulvntimted standard 9ct«ntillc HForks (Library of), beantifhlly printed and 
illustrated. Original London editions at the price of the Beprints : 

nailer's Principles of Physics and Meteorology. With 680 woodcnts and 9 colored 

engravings. 8vo. . . . 4 00 

llirelw1»aclft% Medianfos of Maofaineiy and Inglneering. Vols. 1 and 9, with 900 

woodcuts . . . . . • 7 00 

Ti'Chnoloiry* or, Chemistry applied to the Arts and to ManuDMtnres. Bj Drs. 

Kmapp, BoMOLoa, A BiCBAaDiox. Splendidly illustrated. 8 vols., Svo. • • 18 00 

<|aekett9s Practical Treatise on the use of the Microscope. With Sted and Wood 

Engravings. Svo. 8d edition, with additions . • 00 

GraliMni'a Elements of Chemistry, with its applications in the Arts. 9d edition, 

with inumerable woodcuts. Vol. I . . . . . 00 

Fan^a Anatomy of the External Forms of Man. For Artists. Edited by B. Kvoz, 

M.O. 6vo., and an atlas of 88 plates 4to. Plain, 00 00. Colored, • . 10 00 

Niehol's Architecture of the Heavens. 9th edition. Bntirdy revised. Sted 

Plates and Woodcuts . . . . • 8 00 

mtchell (.f •) Manual of Praottcal Assaying. 9d edition, moch enlarged. Svo. 

London, 1866 . . • . . . . .6 00 

J'aluiaon (J* F* IV.) Instructions for the Anafarsis of Soils, Umestones, and Mannres. 

Odrdlt. 19mo. Edinburgh, 1860 • , • • .0 00 

" The Chemistry of Common Life. 9 vols. 19mo. ^dl^bitf^*^^^ ' • 00 

JET. BamUre^ 990 ^^0adu>aw^ i^* !*• 
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8* Standard Scientific Works. 

Jfotuamom (JT* F« W«) Btementa of Agricoltoral GhemUtiy and Oeologf . Umo. Uk \ 
edil. London, 18Sft . . . S 09 

JonrdAin* Pharmacopee UnlTeraelle, ou CoDBpectas de toutes les Pharmacopees. 2 vols. 
< ln-8. % edit. Paris, 1840 . . . . . . . « SB 

Joyce (B.eT* J**) Scientific DialogueB intended for the instruction and entertainment of 
« young people. ISmo. London, ISSS . • . • . . 75 

■ ' Dialogues on .Chemistry. 2 toIs. 12ino. • . . . . 2 75 

t^nllME. Qnelques points de Science dans l*Antiqaite. Physique, Metrique, Husique. 

8yo. ParU, 1854 . . . . . . 8 00 

Kaemtz* A Complete Ooarse of Meteorology. With additions by 0. Y. Walker. 1 vol., 

post 8to., pp. 824, with 15 plates., cloth boards. 1845 . . . . 8 00 

Kaho (Sir Robert). Elements of Chemistry, theoretical and practical, including the 
most recent discoveries and applications of the Science to Medecine and Pharmacy, to 
Agrlcalture, and to Manufactures. Illustrated by 2U0 woodcuts. 8vo., cloth . . 8 OO 

(T- Ij«) The Phasis of Matter ; being an Outline of the Discoveries and Applica- 
tions of Modern Chemistry. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1855 . . . . 6 OO 

— '- Agricultural Physiology Animal and Vegetable. Por Practical Agricultorists. 
12mo. Edinburgh, 1850 . . . . . . 2 OO 

(T.) A Practical Treatise on the cultivation of the Sugar Cane, and the Manufac- 
turing of Sugar. 12mo., cloth . . . ■ . • . . . 1 50 

HLnapp^ Konolds, and Rieliardsoii. Chemistry In its application to the Arts 
and Manufactures : 

Yol. L — Fuel and Its Applications— Coal, Gas, Oil, Spermaceti, Ac, and their applica- 
tion to purposes of Illumination, Lighthouses, Ac. — Kesiu, Wax, Pe-tt, Wood, Stoves, Ac, 
Ac, in 2 Parts, 8vo., with 488 Engravings and 4 Plates . . . . 9 01 

Vol. 11. — Glass, Alum, Earthenware, Cements, Ac, Ac, manufacture. 8vo., with 214 
JEngravings and one Plate . . . . . . 4 Ov 

Vol. III. — On those branches of Chemical Industry, including the Production of Fo<'d, 
and Related to Agriculture. (Bread, Milk, Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Tobacco, Ac) With 9 . 
Engravings and 129 Woodcuts . . . . . . • 5 00 

Kobell* Kcetches from the Mineral Kingdom. Post 8vo. London, 1896 . • 1 6(1 

Tol. III., embracing sugar, coffee, tea, Ac, with 7 folio coloured plates, . . 5 OO 

Knigl&t* Dictionary of Arts, Commerce, and Manufactures. 8vo. London, . . 8 50 



mm.mm. (JT. Ha) Ou tho Elements of Light, and their identity with those of Matter, Radi- ^ 
ant and Fixed. 8vo. London, 1888 . . . . . . 2w 

Laboiilaye. Dictlonnalre des Arit et Manufactures, de I'Agriculture, des Mines, etc. 
Ouvri^e formant 2 tres forts volumes in 4to., et Ulustre de 8,000 gravures. Now com- 
plete . . . . . . . . . 15 OC 

liacambre. Fabrication de la Biere et INstJUation des Alcooto. ToLlSvo. (For the 2 

vols.) , . . . . . . . 6 OC 

liacan (fi.) Esquisses Photographiquec a propos de I'Kxposltion Universelle et de la 

Guerre d'Orlent. 12mo. Paris, 1856 . . . . . . 75 

I^ambert. Sur la Meteorologie. 4to. . . . . . 25 

I«ailie (G.) Cours de Physique de TEcole Polytechnfque. 2 vols., en 8 Parties. 8vo., 

avec 17 planches. Paris, 1886-37. (Very Scarce.) . . . . 5 6C 

Irftrdner (D.) Handbook of Natural Philosophy. Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Heat. 

12mo. London, 1855 . . . . . . 1 50 



The Museum of Science and Art. 10 vols., 12mo. Illustra/',-d by engravings oip 



WOOO • • • , • aO 

Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. Third Course — Meteorology ; 



Astronomy. 8vo., with 87 lithographic plates and upwards of 200 illustrations on wood, 
cloth. London, 1858 . . . . . . . . 6 00 

— - A Treatise on Heat. 12mo. London, 1856 . . . . .^ 1 OO 



I<assalsne« Dictlonnalre des Reactifs Chimiques employes dans toutes le 'experiences. 

8vo. fig. Pnris, 1889 . . . . . . • 2 50 

I^anrent (!Vf •) Previa de Cristallographie snivi d'une Methode Simple d* Analyse an cha- 

lumeau. 12mo. Paris ' . . . . . • 9^ 

I«aar6iit (Aug.) Methode de Chlmie. Precedee d'un Avis an Lecteur, par M. Blot. 1 

vol., 8vo., avec figures dans le texte. Paris, 1854 . . . . • 2 00 

Iianrent (A«) Chemical Method, Notation, Classification and Nomenclature. Trans- 
lated by Odling. London, 1855 . • . . . . • 8 80 

(Cavendish Society Publication.) 
EtO Gray* Nouveau Traite de Photographic sur papier et sur Terrs. 8vo. Paris, 18S1 • T5 
Iielimanil. Physiological Chemlstiy. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, 

1856, • • • • • • • sO 00 

— Chemical Physiology. Translated by J. 0. Morris.' Philadelphia, 1856 . . 2 25 

—.. Precis de Chimie Physiologique Anlmale. Traduction du Professeur Drion. Paris, 

1855. 1 vol., gr. 18mo., avec fig. . • . . . ' . 1 25 

Ji. BaiUUre^ 390 Broadway^ Jl*. IT. 



Standard Scientific Works. 9 

li'filerltier (GL ]>•} Tralte de Chimie Patbologliitte on Recfaerches ohimiqnet mtr lea 
Bulides el les liquides da corps hamain, dans lean rapports avec la Physlulogie et la 

Pathologfe. 8to. Paris, 1842 . . . . . . . . 8 W 

lie Normand* L'art da distillateur des eaux-de-vie. 2 vols., 8to. Paris, 181T . 8 00 

Ijer ebours. A Treatise on Photography, by J. Egerton. 8yo. London, 1848 . S 60 

I<ereboars et Secretan. Traite de Photographie. 5e edit. 8to. . . . 1 00 

I<eTesqne. Art of Brewing and Malting. 4th edit. 8to. London, 1847 . . T 00 

Ijiebig (J. T.) Chemistry and Physics, in relation to Physiology and Pathology. 2d edi- 
tion. 8yo. . . . . . . . . . 76 



Nouyelles Lettres but la chlmle, tradoltes par Oharles Gerhardt. 12mo. Paris, 



1852 ... . • . . , . , . 76 

— t- Letters on Ohemlsiry. 12mo. London • . • • . 2 00 

— ~- Researches on the Ghemistry of Food. 8yo. London . . • • 1 08 

Principles of Agricultural Ghemistry, with special reference to the late researches 



made In England. 8vo. London, 1865 . . . . . . 1 18 

Handbook of Organic Analysis, containing a detailed account of the yarlous 



methods used in determining the elementary composition of Organic Substances. Edited 

by HofOooan. Post 8yo., woodcuts. Iioudon, 1858 . . . . . 1 60 

- Utfbts and Kopp's Annual Report of the Progress of Ghemistry, ko. 4 yols., cloth. 

a858. (To be continued. ) . . . . . . • 10 00 

"MAmTkt : It Nature, Sources, Efliects, and Applications. Illustrated by a Photograph. ISmo. 

London, 1856 • .. . . . . • .185 

IjOI1|e(C«A«> Practical Photography on Olaas and Paper. 8d edit. 12mo. Sewed. 1866. 81 

Eiove (T*) The Art of Gleaning, Dyeing, and Scouring, Ac. 12mo. London, 1864 • 8 85 

WdOyar <I>awid;. Au Ihqulry into the Nature of the Simple Bodies of Ghemistry. 8d edit. 

8yo. London, 1856 • . • . . . . . . • 8 75 

IjCvrlff. Principles of Organic and Physlologlesl Ghemistry, by D. Breed. Syo. Phila- 
delphia, 185$ ..... . . . . . . 8 60 

Btackenzie (€•) On^ Thousand Processes in Manufactures, and Experiments in (Siemis- 

Syo. London, 1825. Half bd. . . . . . . . 8 60 

— >— ~— Theoiy and Experiments in Ghemistry. 8yo. London, • ■ • 6 60 

McGauley (Reir. J. !¥•> Lectures on Natural Philosophy. 8 yols. 8yo. London, 

1850. Half bd. . ... . . . . . ,5 00 

IHalaipiiii (F*) Lecons de Ghimie Agricole, Professees In 1847. 18mo. Paris, 1866 . 1 00 

■ (J») Lecons Elementaires de Chimie. 2 yols. 18mo., ayec 104 figures Interoalees 

dans le teste. Paris, 1858 . . . . . . . 8 90 

Mareet (IF.) On the Composition of Food, and how it Is Adulterated ; with practical 

directions for its analysis. 8vo. Loudou, 1856 . . . • • 8 00 

IVf arters* Esquisse d'une nouyelle classification Ghimique des Corps. 4to. • • 85 

—— . . ». Combustion de la yapeur alcoolique et etheree, autour d'un fil de Platine. 4to. . )l5 

^—■—^ Bur la theorle Ghimique de la Respiration et de la Chaleur AnlmaL 4to. • 60 

leiartliifl (A*) Handbuch der Photographic. Dritte aofiage. 8yo. Wlen, 1858 . 8 8C 

Blatl&er (James). Goal Mines, their Dangers and Means of Safety. 8yo., woodcuts. 

London, 1858 . . . . . • • .118 

Mattenci. Cours Special sur I'Induction, le Magnetisme et sor les relatloiui •ntra la Force 

Magnetique et les Actions Moleculaires. 8yo. Paris, 1864 . . . . 1 60 

niaiteuccl et Sairl. Traite des pheaomenes Blectro-niyslologiquft des animaox. 

8yo. Paris, 1844 . • . . . . . . 8 00 

inattlneiiirs (IV.) Compendium cf Gas Lifi^ting. 12mo. London • . .185 

— Historical Sketch and Origin of Gas Lighting. 12mo. London . . 2 26 

Iflemoires d'AgriuuIture, d'Economle Rurale et Domestlque, publics et par la Societe Im- 

perlale et Centrale d' Agriculture. Annee 1864. lere partie, Syo. Parts, 1865 . 1 60 

RIcAsler. Observations sur les grandes Ohaleuxs, la Secheresse, ete., de la Sefaie a Parts, 

4to. Pendant 1798 . .. .. . . . • .060 

JXIetcalfe (S. T ) Caloric ; its Mechanical, Ghymical, and Vital Agenolsf in tbe Pheno- 
mena of Nature. 2 yols., 8yo. . . . . • • . 10 60 

jlOall^e* Chimie appUquee a la Physiologic et a la Thtrapeutique. 8yo. Paris, 1865 . 8 60 

Miller (W. A») Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical, extensiyely UIus- 

fcrated. 8 yols. 8yo. London, 18554^7 . . • • • 14 00 

Just Completed. 

niillar (James)* Elements of Ghemistry. 8yo. London . • . 8 75 

niller (1¥.) (Cashier to the Bank of England^ Decimal Tables used at the Bank of 

England, for reducing Gross weight of Gold and Silyer to Standard. 4to. London*, 1854 1 85 

millon (Iff. F.) Etudefl de Chimie Organique faites en yue des Applications Physiolo- 

logiqucs et Medicak'S. Svo. Lille, 1849 . . . . . .0 75 

MM. MMaiUUre^ 390 BroadfJ^ay^ JIT* !*• 



10 Standard Scientific Works. 

miloii -{IVf* £•) Des Phenomenes qui «e prodttlwnt dn eonteet de PIfttt et da Ble et A^ 

' l«ur Conaeqaenoes, IndiutrieUes. 8to. Paris, 1854 • • . . 6# 

nitcliell (•> •) Manual of Practical Awayingt Intended for the ose of Metallargists. 
Cu plains of Mines, and Assayers in general. With a coploos table, for the purpose of 
ascertaining in Assays of Gold and Silver the precise amoaat. In ounces, pennyweights, 
and grains, of noble metal contained in one ton of ore, from a gireQ qoantttj* 1 ToLf • 
Sto. 2nd edit. London, 1864 . . . • . . . 6 00 

Treatise on the Adulterations of Food, and the Gheml^ means employed to 



detect them. Containing Water, Flour, Bread, Milk, Cream, Beer, Older, Wines, Spirit- 
uouK Liquors, Ooifee, Tea, Chocolate, Sugar, Honey, Losenges, Cheese, Vinegar, Pickles, 
Anchory Sauce and Pasta, Catsup, Olive (Salad) Oa, Pepper, Mutard. flmo. Lon- 
don, 1848 . . . . • . . . . 1 60 

MolfTiiO* Traite de Telegraphie Kleotrlque. 8to., aad atlae. Paris, 1801 • • 8 n^ 

■ Repertoire d*Optique. 4 vols., 8to. Paris, 1848-<60. (Veiy soarca.) • 

llEorelftead('^») Bssay on Inebriating Liquors and Distillation. 8vo. London •415 

Xlerflt (C.) A Treatise on Chemistry applied to the MaDVfiMfettre of 8oi4» and Candles. 

New edition. 8vo., woodcuts. Phlladeli^a, 1866 . • . . 0^ 

Mulder (6* JF«) The Chemistry of V^etaM« and Animal Physiology, with Intro- 
duction and notes by J. E. W. Johnston, and twenty illustrations, eolored and plain. 
8v'o., doth . . • . • . . • •SBO 

KuUer* Principles of Physics and Meteorolpgy. lUastrated with 000 Woodeols, and S 

colored plates. 8vo. London, 1847 • • • • • •400 

Mnrpliy (Rew* R.) Elementary Principles of the Theories of Bsetridlty, Heat, nnd 

Molecular Actions. PartL 8yo. Cambridge (England), 1888 . .. . tSO 

mnrpliy (P.) Rudiments of the primary forces of Grari^, Magnellsss, and B oel skHj f 

in their Agency on the Heavenly Bodies. 8vo. London, 1880 • • • 4 00 

Hurray. System of Chemistry, 4 yols., 8to. London • • • • 10 IB 

— — — Sketch of Chemistry. ISmo. London . • • • • t tf( 

■ -■ Manual of Chemical Experiments. 12mo. London • • ■ • 1 60 
■■ Chemical Tables and Diagrams. Svo. London • • • « . 1 fllK 

■ - Elements of Chemistry. 4 vols., 8vo. London • • • • f 60 

munpratt (Dr* S.) The Use of the Blowpipe, in the QnalltatlTe and Qoantitatlre 
Examination of Minerals, Ores, Furnace |«oduets, and other metalllo eomMnations. 
By Platner. 8yo., cloth . . . • . • • 8 00 

' — Chemistry nieoretlcal. Practical, and Analytical, as apidled and relating to fh« 
Arts and Manufactures. Royal 8vo. Div. 1 and 9. London, 1866. Each . . i 01 

Each division of this fine work contains 4 portraits (engraved on sfeed) of tiM nMwt 
celebrated chemists. 
Will be completed in abont 6 divisions. 

Napier (J.) Manual of Electro-Metallurgy. Post 8vo. 1868 . • • 1 00 

■ A Manual of the Art of Dyeing. 8vo, with illustrations. London, 1868 « 8 86 

Neebit (J. C.) On Agricultural Chemistnr, and the Nature and Properties of Pemrian 

Guano. 8d edition. 8vo. London, I860 . • . , . . 1 86 

Ntebet (1¥.) Dictionary of Chemistry. 18mo. London . . . 8 80 

Nicollet (BE*) Atlas de Physique et de Meteorologie Agrieoles. Chrand In-fol., de 18 pL 

ool., avec tableaux et texte. Paris, 1866 . . . . . • IS 60 

Noad (U. m.) A Manual of Electricity, including Galvanism, Magnetism, Diamagne- 
tisro, Electro-Dynamics, Magneto-Electricity, and the Electric-Telegraph. 4th ediUon, 
entirely rewritten. Part I. Electricity and Galvanism. 8vo. London, 1866 . . 6 00 

— '-^ Chemical Manipulation and Analysis Qualitative and Quantitative. With an intro- 
duction explanatory of th« general principles of Chemical Nomendatnre, Ac 8vo. 
London, 1858 . . . • . • • , . 

i— — — Lectures on Chemistry. 8vo. London • • • . , 



Normandy* Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis. Post 8to. London, 1860 . 
A Practical Treatise on Chemical Analysis, Quantitative and Qualitative. By 



Rose. 3 vols., 8vo. London, 1848 

An Introduction to ditto, 8vo. London 



OrfiJbn (HI. P.) Elements of Modem Chemistry. 8vo. London • • • 

€Utley(W*C) Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineralogy. Stc London • 

Paris (J« A«) Elements of Medical Chemistry. 8vo. London . • 

Pamell. Treatise on Dyeing aqd Calico Printing. Svo. London . . . 

-^— — Elementaof Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative. Svo. London. 1846. 

Reduced to . . . . . . * . . 

' Applied Chemistry in Manufactures. Yols. 1 and 8^ Svo. Iiondon. Each 



800 


8t5 


8 76 


1686 


8 76 


aao** 


4 00 


^'n^ 


»18 


8 75 


8 76 



Payen, Cpurs de Chimle Appliquee, professe a I'Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, 
et au Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. Kedige par Dellisse et Poinsot. Ire pariie : 
Cbimie Organique. 8vo., avec atlas folio de 60 planches. Paris, 1847 . ,. 9 00 

JSr. JBatUiere^ 390 Broadway^ JT. IT. 



Standard Scientific Works. 11 

Payev* Precis de Chimie Industrlelle, a Tusag*! des Ecolea preparatolrte auz PftifiBB* 
sions IndiuitrieUea des fabrlcants, et des agricaltears. 8d edit. 8to., aveo atlas de 
planches in 8yo. Paris, 1855 . • . • > • • 4 60 

Payen et Ricbard* Precis d* Agriculture theorique et pratique. 8 toIs., Syo. 

Paris, 1851, . . . . . . . • . 8 T& 

PeckHton (T« S.) Treatise on the Manufacture of Gas. 8to. London . . 7 75 

Peclet (£•) Traite elementaire de Physique. 4me edition. 2 toIs., 8iro., atlas, Paris, 1847 8 75 

— — — Traite de la Chaleur, consideree dans ses applications. Troisieme edition entiere- 

ment refondue. Un atlas de 122 planches et un rol. de texte. Liege . . 12 50 

Do., 2 yols., 4to., et atlas. Paris . • • • . . 17 AO 

Le supplement separement, 1868. 4to. • . • • . 2 25 



P«l<BUze* Traite de I'EcIairage au Gas tire de la Houille, des Holies, de Besines, etc. 
1 ToL, 8to., et 24 pi. (Scarce.) ...•••- 

Peloiaz et Fremy* Traite de Chimie generale, comprenant les applications de cette 
Science a 1' Analyse Chimique, a llndnstrie, a I' Agriculture, et a I'Uistoire Naturellc. 
2nde edit. Tomes 1 a 6 et atlas. Paris, 1864-66 . . . . . 12 00 

•' II y aura an 6e vol., qui sera donne gratis. 

^^— — Abrege de Ohfanie. Troisieme edition, conforme auz noQTeax programmes de 
I'enseignement scientlflque des Lycees. 8 Tol., grand 18mo., arec 174 figures intercalees 
dans le texte. Paris, 1866 . . . . . . • 

-« Notions Generates de CSilmie. Un bean volume imprime avec luxe, accompagne 



• (|?un AUas de 24 planches en couleur, cartonne. Paris, 1868 • . . 5 60 

Peltier (A«) Meteorologle. Observations et Becherches experimentales. 8vo. 
. Paris, 1840 . . . . . . . . . S CO 

Pereira* Lectures on Potarlied Light. Second edition, greatly enlarged from materials 
: l«ft by the author. Edited by Prof. Powels, of Oxford. 12mo., woodcuts. London, 1854 8 25 

PvrMMVS* Traite theorique et pratique de l*impresslon des tissus. 4 beaux vol., 8vo., aveo 
166 figures et ^9 echantillons d'eioffes, intercales dans le texte, et accompagnes d*un 
atlas de 10 pi. 4to., gravees en taiUedouce, dont 4 sont colorlees. Ouvrage auquel la 
' sbciete d'encouragement a accorde une medallle de 8,000 tr. Paris, 1846 . . 17 00 

PliannaceutlGal JTonrnal and Transactions. Vols. 1 to 16. Half bound. London, 

1841 to 1866 . . . . . . . . .60 00 

Annual Subscription (published monthly) . . . . . 8 75 

PbarniaGOPCBla* The New London, including also the Dublin and Bdinburgh Pbar- 

• macopnias by J. B. Nevins, M.D. 8vo. London, 1861. • . . . 6 00 

Plftilll^ (J. A*) Gold Mining and Assaying; a Scientific Guide for Australian Bmi- 

grants. 12mo. With woodcuts, London, 1862. . . . . • 1 00 

■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ Manual of Metallurgy. Post 8vo. New edit. London, 1864. . . . 8 76 

Pliillips (R«) A Million of Facts of correct data and elementary constants In the 
entire circle of the Sciences, and on all subjects of speculation and practice. New edit. 
12mo. 1866. . . . . . . . . • 8 89 

PBiilottopliiGal Tran«action« of the Boyal Society of London, from 1825 to 1861, 

inclusive, forming 25 vols. 4to. Half bound in Bussia . . • 180 00 

(Published price, £70 unbound.) 

Pieii*^e (SU) The Art of PerfUmery, and the Method of obtaining Odors of Plants ; 
with instructions for the Manufacture of Perfumes for the Handkerchief, Scented Pow- 
ders, Odorous Vinegars, DenMfrices, Pomatums, Cosmetiques, Perfluned Soi^p, Ac. 
With appendix, Ac. Crown 8vo., cloth. London, 1866. . . . • S 25 

Plattner (C* F«) Tableau de Oaracteres que presentent an Ohalmneaa les aloaMs, les 
terres et les oxydes metalliques, soit seult, solt avee les reaotifli. Tradoit de PAllemand 
parSobrero. 4to. Paris, 1848 . . '. . . . .0 60 

The Use of the Blowpipe in the Qualitative and Qnantitaftive JBzaminatt«n of 

Minerals, Ores, fUrnace products, Ac. 8vo. London, 1860 . * . 8 OO 

PoisKOn (S« D.) Theorie Mathematique de la chaleur. 8vo. 1886 . .0 60 

P«*Uillet. Elements de Physique Experimentale et de meteoroloffie. 7me edition. 

if volumes, Svo. de texte et uu volume de 40 pi. 8vo., 4to. Paris, 1866 . • 4 60 

Prt-C^'tl (.r. J.) Technologische Encyclopssdie oder alphabetisches handbnoh der Tech- 
nologie der Techuischen Chemie und des Maschlnenwesens. Vols. 1 to 18. 8vo., und 
plates fol. ......••• 

PMdeaux (T. S.) On Economy of Fuel, particularly with reference to Beverbtfaftoiy 

Furnaces for the Manufacture of Iron, and to Steam Boilers. 12mo., cloth • .0 80 

Pront ( W.) Treatise on Chemistry, Meteorology, etc. Svo. London . . 4 60 

Quetelet(A«) Positions de Physique. 8vols. 18mo. Brussels, 1884 . - 2 OO 

Kammelsbergr (f. F.) Lehrbuch der Stochlometrie und der Allgemeiaen theoretl- 

schen chemie. Svo. Berlin, lS4!i . . . . . . 1 75 



Anfangsgrunde der qnantitativen Mineralogiscb, and Metallargisch, anayilschen 



Chemie durch Beispiele erlautert. Svo. Berlin, 1846 . . . . 1 75 

Leisfaden fur die Qaalitative Chemische Analyse, mit besonderer Buckslcht auf 



H. Rose, Handb. der analyt. Chemie. Svo. Berlin, 1848 . . . . 75 

JET. J9aiIIi€t*e, 390 Broadway^ JfT* 1\ 



12 Standard Scientific WorJcs^ 



tmspmll (F« TO NoaTeaa ^steme de Cbfmie Organiqne, fonde vat de nouTeUes 
methodes d'obwrraUons, precede d*an Traite complei but I*art d'obaerrer, de manlpuler 
en grand et en petit, dans le laboratoire et sar le porte-ol^et da microscope. Deoxieme 
ediiion, entlerement refondue, accompagnee d'un atlas ln-4 de 90 planches de figarcs 
dessinees d'apres nature, gravees et coloriees avec le plus grand soln. 8 toIs., 8to., atlas 
4to. Paris, 1888 . . . . . . 7 50 

NouTeau Systeme de Physlologie regetale et de Botanique, fonde snr les methodes 



d^obaerrations deyeloppes dans le nouveaa systeme de chimie organlque, accompagne 
de 60 planches contenant pres de 1,000 figures d'aniUyse dessinees d'apres nature et 
graTees ayec le plus grand soln. 8 forts toL, Sto., et atlas de dO planches. Paris, 

looT • • • • • a » % fiO 

■■ '■ Le meme ourrage, planches coloriees • • • . . IS fiO 



Beech* Theorie Ctenerale sur les Effets Dynamiques de la Gfaaleur. 4to., avec planclMi. 

loMI ■ • • • . ,8 00 

B.ein>*^ult (inr* B*) Ooum Elementaire de Chimie, a I'nsage des Facultes, des EtaUis- 
■ements d'Epseignement secondaire, des Booles Normales et des Bcoles Industrielles. 4 
Tols. 18mo. 4th edit. Paris, 1858-4 . . . . . . 5 00 

-*— Elements of Chemistry. Translated by Betton and Taber. S rob. 8t<». 700 

woodcuts. Philadelphia, 18&8 . . . . . . . 7 50 

Relations des Experiences enta;«prise8 pour determiner les principales lots et les 



donoees numeriqaes qui entrent dans le calcul des Maddnes a Yapeur. 4to. Paris, 
1847. (Scarce.) . . . . . . . 10 00 

Cours Elementaire de Physique. 4 toIs., 18mo., anglais, aT«e lignret dans le teirt*. • < 



Sous presse 

An Elementary Treatise on Crystallography. Ilhutrated with 106 Wood XiifrftT> 



Ings, printed on black ground. 8to. London, 1848 . . . « 75 

Premiers Elements de Chimie. 1 toL, ISmo., arec figures daaf le teste. Piaii% 



I8o0 ■ • > • • . • • • .X S5 

BeiclieiilMftclft <Ba.rMii Gh&rlee.) Physico-Physiologieal Researches on the Dyoa- > < 
mics of Blagnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystallisation, and Chemism, in their Rela- 
tions to Vital Force. The complete work, from the Gkrman second edition, with additions, 
a preface, and critical notes, by John Ashbumer, M.D. 8to. With woodcuts and one 
plate. London, 18&0 . . . . . . . . 8 00 

Beid (D« K.) Illustrations of the Theory and Practice of Ventilation, with remarks on 

Warming, Exclusive Lighting, and the Communication of Sound. Ore. London, 1844 . 4 W 



Rudiments of Chemistry, with illustratious of tbe Oiiemistry of Dally Life. 4th 



edit. 18mo. London, 1851 . . . • • • . 75 

Bepertoiro de Pbarmacie. 6 Tola. 8to. 1840-1860 . 7 50 

Biehmrdson (C« ^•) Popular TreaUae on the Warming and Yentilatton of Baildingf. 

18 plates. 8vo., hi. cf. London, 1881 . . . . . . S 00 

BlBtOUl ('1 • N*) A Guide to Painting Photographic Portraits, Draperies, Background, 

etc., in Water Color. With colored diagrams. 18mo. 1855 . . . 50 

Boberts (W« Ij.) Scottish Ale Brewer and Kaltster. 8to. London . 5 UO 

Boberleon (H«) A General View of the Natural History of the Atmosphere, ibo. 8 

▼ols., 8vo., cf. Edinburgh, 1808 . . . . . . 8 00 

Bose f H*) Traite pratique d'analyse chimlque, suivi de tables servant dans les analyses 
a calcuier la quantite d'une substance d'apres celle qui a ete trouvee dans une autre 
substance ; traduit de I'aliemand sur la quatrieme edition par A. J. L. Jourdan. Non- 
yelle edition, avec des notes et additions, par M. Peligot, professeur de chimie au Con- 
servatoire des arts et metiers. 8 vols., 8vo., fig. Paris, 1848 

' Practical Treatise on Chemical Analysis, including Tables for calculations In Ana- 

lysis. With notes and additions by A. Normandy. 8 vols., 8vo., cloth. London . 10 85 

-^— ^ Analytical Manual of Chemistry, by Griflbt. 8vo. London . . . 4 75 

Ausfuhrliches Handbuch der Analytisches Chemie. 8 vols., 8vo., hf. bound calf. 



Braunschweig, 1851 . . . . . . 8 00 

Boeeleur (A.) Manipulations Hydroplastlqnes. Guide pratique du doreur, de I'argen- 
teur et du gaivanoplasUe (avec 9U figures en galvanoplastie intercalees dans le texte). 
8vo. Paris, 1856 . . . . . . . . 8 75 

BuniT® (f* F.) Chemistry of Dyeing. Part 1. 8vo. London . . 1 50 

Byland <A«) Treatise on Assay of Gold and Silver Wares. Post 8vo. London, 1858 . 1 %& 

Sabine (£•) ^MagneUcal Observations at Hobarton. Vol. 8, royal 4to. London, 1858 . 12 00 

SaCG (F.) Precis Elementaire de Chimie Agricole. 8e edit. 18mo. Paris, 1855 . 1 00 

Safety Ijainps for IflinerSf etc. Knapp's Chemical Technology. VoL 1. 1850 9 00 

Sanders (Dr. J. Tf.) Practical Manual on the Use of the Blowpipe • » 

Will be published in January, 1857. 

Santini. Teorica degli obtjettivi acromatici. 4to . . • . • 50 

Scbeerer (T.) An Introduction to the Use of the Blowpipe ; together with a descrip- 
tion of the Blowpipe, characters of the important minerals. Translated by H. L. Blan- 
c3iard. 12mo. London, 1856 . . . . . • • 1 00 

Jr. JBaiUiere, d90 Broadway, JIT. Y. 



Standard Scientific Works. 13 

Bclioedller cuid ]IIedl«c]k* The Book of Nature ; an elementary introdaction to the 

Sciences of Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, &c., &c. 8to. London, 1861 . . 8 50 

Scbr^fler (li«) Die Molecularvolume der Ohemischea Verbindungen im festen und flus- 

sigen Zttstande. 8yo. . Mannheim, 1848 . . . . . . 1 00 

Scoffenu (%emistry of the Imponderable Agents ; including the Principles of Light, 
Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. 8vo. London, 1855 .... 

■ ■ Manafactore of Sugar in the Colonies. 8yo. London . 

^— ^— BSementary Chemistry of the Imponderable Agents and of Inorganic Bodies. 8to. 
London, 1865 ..•••.••. 

— — — Qiemistry no Mystery. 12mo. London • . . . • 

(W.) Magnetical Investigations. 8 vols., Svo. London, 1868 



1 00 


825 


160 


1 60 


800 


87 


600 


160 


90» 


19 00 


660 


160 


160 



Sll^r (Jobn)* Directions for Testing Cane- Juice. 12mo., cloth . . • 

SmiNl (A») Instinct and Reason ; deduced Arom Klectro-Biology. 8vo., doth . • 

' ■ Elements of Electro-Metallurgy. Illustrated with woodcuts. 8to., cloth • 

Smitli (K* If.) Italian Irrigation ; being a Report of the Agricultural Canals of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy ; addressed to the Directors of the East India Company. 8 toIs. 
8yo., and plates, folio, cloth. Edinburgh, 1856 • ... • • 

Smitit (O.) Practical Dyer's Guide. 8vo. London .... 

Dyers* Instructor. 12mo., London ..•••. 

Solljr (E.) Introduction to Rural Chemistry. 8yo. London • • • 

' " Syllabus of Lectures on Chemistry. 8to. London .... 

SoulH-lvmii. Traite de Pharmacie theorique et pratique. 8e edition. 2 forts vol. 8to., 

arec 68 fig. imprimees dans le texte. Paris, 1847 . . . . . 4 00 

■ ■ ■ ' - Precis elementaire de Physique. 8e edit., augmentee. 1 voL, Sro., avec 18 

• planches 4to. Paris, 1844 . . . . . • 1 25 

Suf <•■ (T«) The Calotype Process : a Handbook of Photography on Paper. 8to. Lon- 
don, 1856 . . . ..... . • • 

Siredenliorgr* Principles of Chemistry. 8yo. London .... 

Va1lle« generales des €omptes Rendus des seances de 1' Academic des Sciences, publiees par 
MM. les secretaires perpetuels, conformement a une decision de 1* Academic, en date du 
18 Juillet 1886. Tomes 1 a 81. 8 aout 1886 a 80 decembre 1860. 4to. Paris, 1854 

TardieuCA.) Voiries et cimetieres. 8to. Paris, 1852 .... 

V9Ht9 (T«) The Little Philosopher ; or, the Science of Familiar Things ; in which the Prin- 
ciples of Nature and Experimental Philosophy are Systematically Developed from the 
Proi)erties and Uses of Familiar Things. Yol. 1. 18mo. London, 1856 

■ (C*) Theory and Experiments in Chemistry. Svo. London . • • 
Traite de Chimie elementaire. 6e edit. 6 vols. Paris, 1834-6 . 



Very scarce. 

Tbleme (F« W«) Die Physik in ihre Besiehnng zur Chemie, oder dioJenisen lehren der 
Fhysik, Ac Svo. Leipzig, 1840 ...... 

Tl&OfliSOll (Ta) Practical Dyer's Assistant. 12mo. London . . 

• Chemistry of Organic Bodies— Vegetables. 1 large vol., 8vo., pp. 1092, boards. 

London, 1888 ......... 

Heat and Electricity. 8d edition. 1 vol., Svo. Illustrated with woodcuts Lon- 



don, 1S89 

Chemistry of Animal Bodies. 8vo., cloth . . 

History of Chemistry. 2 vols. 12mo. Scarce . 

—^ Treatise on Brewing and Distillation. Svo. London 

'■■ ■ Elements of Chemistry. Svo. London . . 

" First Principles of Chemistry. 2 vols., Svo. London 

Outlines of Mineralogy, Geology, Ac. 8 vols., Svo. . 

' ' System of Inorganic Chemistry. 2 vols., Svo. London 

-~~ System of Chemistry. 4 vols., Svo. London . 
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860 


600 


100 


1 13 


660 


76 


1 60 


600 


400 


400 


250 


1 80 


8 25 


9 00 


960 


12 60 


18 00 



VlftOintwn (R« D.) Cyclopndia of Chemistry, Practical and Theoretical, including 
the Application of the Science to the Arts, Mineralogy, and Physiology. Svo., with 
illustrations. London, 1854 . . . . . . 8 75 

TlMmtlfttralte (IV* H.) A Guide to Photography : Simple and Concise Directions 

for obtaining Views, Portraits, Ac. 9th edit. 12mo. London, 1856 . . .80 

TIscijrd ( W* JL») Theory and Practice of Brewing. 2nd edit. Svo. London, 1846 . 7 50 

— — ^ Brewer's Journal. London, 1864 . . . 8 26 

Talbausen et Oa»dlaaal« Dictlonnalre Technologique. Francais-Anglais-AUe- 

mand. 8 vols., 12mo. PariA 1805 . . . . . . 6 00 

Tamliiuwii (C*) Oydopodia of Useflil Arts, Mechanloal and Chemical, Manufactur- 
ing, Mining and En^neeriog. 2 vols., Svo., with splendid steel plates and woodcuts. 
London, 1864 . . . . . . . . 12 00 

J7. BaiUiertf 390 Broadway^ J^* !*• 



14 Standard Scientific Works. 

Tmsaeav ct Reveil* Tnlte de l*art de formoler, eomprenuit det notioBi d« Phar- 

macle. ISmo. 1851. . • . 1 S5 

X'njmer (E«) Eiementa of Chemistry, Inclading the actual State and preralent Doctrines 

of the Science. 8th edit. Edited by Baron Liebig and Dr. Gregory. 6yo. cloth . 9 00 

Vre (A.) A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, aud Ifines, containing a clear Exposition 
of their Principles and Practice. 4th edit. , corrected and greatly enisled. 2 volSb, 8to., 
pp. 9,078, and 1,600 engravings on wood, cloth. London, 1868 . . . 6 60 

■ Dictionary of Chemistry. 8to. London • . • • • 6 60 

TaH IlIoiiB* Snr les combinaisons faites par le Pyrophore. 4to. • • .60 

Vlolette et ilrcliaiiibault. Dictionuaire des Analyses ehlmiques on Repertoire 
alphabetique des Analyses de tons corps naturels et artiftciels depuia la fondation de 
la chimie, avec IMndication des noms des auteors et des recueils ou elles ont ete inserees. 
8 Tols., 8to., a a col. Paris, 1651 . . . . . 4 00 

Or half calf . . . . • • • • . 6 00 

WAlker ( W.) The Magnetism of Ships and the Mariner's Compass: being a Rudimen- 
tary Exposition of the Induced Magnetism of Lron in Sea-going Vessels. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1868 . . . . . • • • . 1 60 

' (4 ', V.) et F&ii. Manipulations Slectrotyplques, ou Traite de Galvanoplas- 
tie, contenapt la Description des Precedes les plus Faciles pour Dorer, Argenter, Gravor 
sur Ouivre et sur Acier, reproduire les Medailies et les Epreuves Daguerriennes, Metal- 
User les Statuettes de Platre, etc., au moyen du Galvanisme. 4me edition, l8mo. 
Paris, 1866 ......... 60 

'Wateon (R«) Chemical Essays. 6 vols., 18mo. London, 1800 . . . 2 60 

IIFebstcr (J*) Elements of Mechanical and Chemical Philosophy. 8vo. . . S'OO 

"Weelcefi (W. Iff.) A Memoir on the Universal Portable Eudiometer, an Apparatus' 

designed for researches of Philosophical Chemistry. 4to., with plate. Sandwich, I8S8 . 1 00 

Weldon(W.) Elements and Laws of Chemistry. 8vo. London . ^ 8 76 

IVertlieiin. Theses presentees a la Faculte des sciences de Paris pour obtenlr le grade 
de docteur des sciences physiques. Paris 1868 ..... 
Theses de physique, de cFiimie et de mineralogie. 

\IVill et L*i«bi|f. Manuel Complet de Chimie Analytique, contenant des Notions 
■nr les Manipulations Chimiqnes, les Elements d' Analyse Inorgauique Qualitative et 
Quantitative, et des Principes de Chimie Organlque. 2 vols. 18mo . . .■ ' % fi6 

'Willi aiUfi (C !¥•) Treatise on the Combustion of Coal. 4to. London . 8 26 

Wlttikteln* Practical Pbarmaceutioal Chemistry, translated by S.Darley. London, 1868 188 

1¥ oilier (!■'•) Handbook of Inorganic Analysis. Translated and edited by Uofmann. 

12mo. London . . . . . . . . 2 00 

TfolflT (F* T«) Quellen-Lttteratur der theoretisch-organischen Chemie, &c. 8vo. 

Halle, 1846 . . . . . . . 1 00 

UToodlirard (C.) A Familiar Introdactlon to the Study of Polarised Light 2nd edit. 

8to. London, 1861 • • • • • . . . 1 00 



H. BAILLIERE publiflies a bi-monthly Lift of all Works publifhed in 
France and England on SCIENCE, which he will be happy to fend gratis to 
any perfon forwarding his address, &c. 

He alfo begs leave to call the attention of Librarians of Colleges, Profes- 
fors, and the Scientific World in general, to his unfurpafTed facilities for the 
procuring of Books, Inftruments, &c., with economy and difpatch, having 
houses in London, Paris, and Madrid, engaged in the fame branch of the bufi- 
ness. (Duty free for Public Inftitutions.) His ftock is always replete with the 
beft and lateft editions ; from his great experience and knowledge of Scientific 
Worb, and from his willingness and ability to give information about both 
old and new books, he is confident of being able to give entire fatisfadlion 
to all who favor him with their orders. 

C. E. Baxlliere, Agent. 
H. E. Bailliere. 



Alchemy* nguier^fi. 

J^j^^frntemtwuh AnSzplanatoryBlctionaiy,!. 

Arte and Iff ttnnffnctiires. Acken, 1. 
Brande, 2 ; Do<ld,4 ; Bxhiblilon Leetures, 6 ; 
Knight, 8: Laboulaye, 8; Hackensie, 9; 
Muspratt, 10; TomlinBon, 18; Ure, 14. 

AMATlnV* Berfihier.S; MitcheU^lO; Fhtt- 
Up8,ll; Ryland,lS. 

BlowplM. Beniellui,8; Orlffln, 6 ; Mos- 
pratfc, 10 ; Plattner, 11 ; Samdbis, 12 ; Sheerer, 

IBrewrinar. Accom,!; Black, 2; Lacambre, 
8 : LeTe«que, 9 ; Roberts, 12 ; Thomson, 18 ; 
Tinard,18. 

Oiiontclionc* Manuel-Rof et, 8. 

CheflilatrT* Brande, 2 ; Oarendtah Society, 
8; OhevaUIer (Dictionary)* 8; Ouvier, 4; 
Balton (Life), 4 ; Damas (Statique), 5; Gal- 
loway (l)iaKam),5: Griffith (KecreationO, 
6; Henry, f; G. 8. HUaire, 7; Johnston, 7; 
Joyce, 8; Laarent, 8; Lehmann, 8. L*Heri- 
tier, 9; LiflMg, 9 ; Low, 9 ; Mackensie, 9 ; 
Martens, 9; Messier, 9; Mulder, lu; Mur- 
ray, 10; Orllla, 10 ; Paris, 10 ; Pelouse and 
Vremy, 11; Front, 11; Rammelsberg, 11; 
Beld, It ; Scboedler A Medlock, 18 ; Scoffern, 
12; Smee, 18; Swedenborg, 18; Tate, 18; 
Thomson, 18; Watson, 14. 

Analyato* Barreswm k Sobrino, 1 ; 
rrvsenlus, 6; Galloway, 0; Gerhaldt, 6; 
Johnson, 7 ; LIdbig, 9 ; Noad, 10 ; Normandy, 
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